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INTRODUCTION. 



The work here introduced to the world of English 
readers in a fresh translation holds an established place 
among the little classics of German literature. In order 
to become in any proper sense a classic at all and to hold 
its position unimpaired through successive generations, 
not only in the land of its birth, but likewise in the prin- 
cipal nations of the world by means of reproduction in 
their various tongues, a work must possess, in addition to 
the fundamental literary excellences, some particular origi- 
nality aqd charm of its own. 

It may be both interesting and serviceable to the youth- 
ful reader who is about to peruse Undine for the first time 
to have its special merits pointed out. The composition 
ia marked in general by extreme grace and delicacy of 
style, alike in its substance of sentiment and in its form 
of expression. As the scenes of the story pass before us, 
the natural phenomena in which they are set — forest and 
lake and stream and sky and clouds and stars — are 
painted with such a breathing skill and reality as to fix 
our attention, move our affections, and make us deeper 
lovers of nature than before. 

The human characters presented also are depicted with 

(V) 



VI INTRODDCTION. 

such vividness and sustained with such consistency as to 
awaken our. keenest sympathies in all the fortunes that 
befall them. We are made to realize, with an intensity 
rarely stirred by the actual observation of life itself, how 
beautiful and blessed are goodness, love, and disinterested- 
ness in human beings, and how ugly and detestable and 
painful are craelty, hate, jealousy, and treachery. Thus 
the work exerts an educational, moral influence on those 
into whose hearts the magic pages distill their quality, 

But the principal feature which gives Undine its classi- 
cal atti-activeness and rank is the conception of its central 
character, the unique heroine herself. Undine is a 
spirit of the water incarnated in human form, but without 
a human soul. She partially resembles the fanciful but 
realistic creations of the Greek mythology, the naiads, 
oreads, dryads. But the type of her exquisite nature is 
profoundly modified and made more interesting by the 
associations borrowed from Norse and Christian romance 
wherewith she is draped. Free from all malignity or 
guile, she is sportive, tricksy, changeable, moody, like the 
mysterious cosmic forces from which she has drawn her 
being. She has pure and intense affections and a delight- 
ful playfulness, but lacks the moral depth and steadiness 
of the immortal soul with its commanding conscience. 
The description of her interchanging relationship with the 
J of nature — woods, brooks, storms, day, and night 
i managed with a rare felicity. The climax, however, 
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nf it all is attained when, by falling in love with a noble 
knight and marrying him, she is exalted out of her ele- 
mental condition as a mere mirror of the outward world, 
and acquires for herself a soul endowed with ethical 
responsibility and an immortal life, 

The significance and beauty and moral value of this 
conception are of the very highest order. The truth 
which it inculcates has indeed an inexhaustible depth of 
meaning. For the very quintessence of all redemptive 
power lies in the fact that by loving and devoting our- 
selves to those higher than ourselves we assimilate their 
qualities, and thus, escaping our lower limitations, share 
in the prerogatives of their superior destiny. As Undine, 
the sylph, through love for Huldbrand became human 
and immortal, so human beings through love fur God 
become divine and infinite. 

William Rounsevillb Algbb. 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCH. 



FttEDERic Henry Chakles, Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, well 
known as a poet, liorn in Brandenburg on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1777, served with his unfortunate friend, H. von Kleist, 
aa lieutenant in a regiment of the Prussian bodyguard during 
the campaign on the Khine, in the year 1790, and afterwards 
devoted himself to the muses in rustic retirement. As lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards as captain of horse, he was present at 
the most important battles of the war for freedom in 181S, 
until physical disability compelled him to retire from the 
army with the title of major. He afterwards lived alternately 
at Berlin and his estate, Neunhausen, near Bathebad, then for 
some years at Halle, and died at Berlin, January 23, 1843. 

He first appeared as a poet under the name of " Pellegrin "; 
he translated Cervante's "Niimaneia," and wrote various 
verses in the vein of Spanish poetry. To this same period 
belong the romance " Alarin " (2 vols.), the " Story of the 
Noble Knight Galmy and a Beautiful Duchess from Brittany," 
and a few plays. However, the spirit of the Norse S^^a and 
of old Glerman poesy seemed most suited to him, and he made 
admirable and abundant use of it in various works. This 
powerful spirit is particularly evident in the dramatic poem 
" Sigurd, the Slayer of the Snake " (Berlin, 1809), in which 
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he first used his own name./ Here, too, also belong the 
patriotic plays, " Albiii, the Longobard King," and " Eginhard 
and Emma"; but especially "The Magic King," (3 vols., 
Nuremberg, 1816). The tender, significant fairy tale "Undine" 
(Berlin, 1813), which has been translated into almost every 
language, ranks first among his excellent little tales. 

Among his other writings may be mentioned the romantic 
epic poem "Corona" (Berlin, 1814), "Thiodolf's Journey" 
(2 vols., Hamburg, 1815), " The Minstrel's Love " (Tubingen, 
1816), " Pictures from Old Saxony " (4 vols., Nuremberg, 
1818-19), the historic epic " Bertrand der Guesclin " (3 vols., 
Leipsic, 1821), "Persecuted" (3 vols., Berlin, 1821), "The 
War of Minstrels at the Waltburg " (Berlin, 1828), his strange 
autobiographic " Story of a Life " (Halle, 1840), and the 
romance " Revolt and Repentance, or the Mirror of the Soul " 
(Berlin, 1844). 

Fouqu^ generally clung to the romantic school ; piety, 
chivalry, and gallantry are the chief elements of his poems, 
and, although he not seldom seems forced, hard, and capri- 
cious in his poetic forms, particularly in his dramas, still 
he always displays a wealth of imagination and a peculiarly 
powerful poetic vigor. In later life lie always seems more 
artificial, pietistic, and feudalist-aristocratic, so that at last 
he stands in direct opposition to the spirit of the times — 
for instance, in his poem " Worldly Riches " (Halle, 183&-40) 
— because he cannot cast ofE his mediaeval illusions. Still, we 
cannot reproach him with hypocrisy ; this tendency is rather 
an all-pervasive feature of his being. True to his tendency, 
he published a "Newspaper for the Grerman Nobility" in 
. ,i.,Gt)t)'^le 
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1840-41, in conjunction with L. von Alvensleben. He him- 
self prepared an edition of his "Select Works" (12 vols., 
HaUe, 1841). 

His first wife, Caroline von Briest, divorced from von 
Rochad, born at Keunhausen, 1773, is also known aa a pro- 
ductive writer. Several of her novels, her " Letters as to the 
Purpose and Tendency of Female Culture " (Berlin, 1811), as 
well as her " Letters on Greek Mythology " (Berlin, 1812), are 
to he mentioned with respect. Some of her narrative poems 
are distinguished for individual deep insight into the human, 
particularly the feminine, heart. She died at Neunhausen on 
the 21st of July, 1831. Her letters and short essays were 
collected after her death under the title " The Writing Table, 
or Old Times and New " (Cologne, 1833). 
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Undine, thou vision blest, 

Since first in ancient tales of sprite 

I found thy strange and myatic light, 

How often hast thou sung my heart to rest I 

How hast thou pressed heside me, angel mild, 

And striven, each and every woe 

Confiding, in my ear to whisper low, 

A partly wayward, partly timid child. 

Till now my lyre has caught the tone. 

And from its gates of gold 

Your every lightest word has rolled. 

And far and wide the sound has flown. 

And many a heart in filled with love 

Of you, despite thy nature strange, remote. 

The little book of thee I wrote, 

Full many a reader doth approve. 

Now ready are they, one and all, 

Thy fortunes to retrace. 

Blush not. Undine, nor hide thy lovely face I 

No, enter, fearless, every hall. 

Give every noble knight a greeting meet. 

But give thy kindest greeting there 

To German maidens trusting, fair ; 

I know they love thee dearly, sweet. 

And if thou 'rt asked concerning me. 

He ladies serves with lyre and lance, 

At feast and tourney, wedding dance. 

Say then, " a loyal knight is he." 

,„„ ...Google 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOW" THE KNIGHT CAMB TO THE FISHERMAN. 

It must be now many hundred years ago, there once 
lived a good old fisherman, who sat one fine evening at 
hia door and mended his nets. He lived in a most delight- 
ful region. The green grass upon which his hut was 
built ran far out into a great lake, and it really seemed as 
if the neck of land had pushed out into the clear, hlue, 
wonderfully sparkling flood out (rf sheer love for it, just 
as the water enfolded in its loving arms the fair meadow 
with its waving grasses and flowers and the refreshing 
shade of its trees. Each was the guest of the other, and 
each lent the other something of its own charm. 

To be sure there were few or no human beings to be 
found in this lovely spot, except the fisher and his family. 
For beyond the neck of land lay a very wild wood, which 
terrified most people far too much by its gloom and its 
impenetrable thickets, as well as by the strange creatures 
and illusions which were supposed to dwell there, for 
them ever to enter it unless absolutely obliged. But the 
pious old fisherman traversed it unharmed many times, 
when he carried the delicate fish which he caught, from 



bts beautiful peninsula to a large city which lay not far 
beyond the great forest. 

It was no doubt easy for him to go through the woods, 
because he seldom had any but pious thoughts, and besides 
every time that he entered the ill-omened shades, he was 
used to strike up some holy song at the top of his voice, 
and from an upright heart. 

As he sat by his neta on this especial evening, quite 
unsuspecting any evil, he was seized with terror unawares, 
for he heard a rustling in the darkness of the wood, as if 
of a horse and its rider, and the rustling drew nearer and 
ever nearer to his little peninsula. All that he had 
dreamed on stormy nights of the mysterious secrets of the 
forest now darted through his brain, particularly the image 
of a gigantic snow-white man, who nodded his head con- 
tinually in a strange fashion. Yes, when he raised his 
eyes towards the wood, it seemed to him exactly as if he 
saw the nodding man advancing toward him through the 
leafy bower. However, he soon collected himself, consid- 
ering that nothing unusual had ever befallen him, even 
in the wood itself, and also that the evil spirit would 
undoubtedly have still less power over him on this open 
peninsula. lAt the same time he earnestly uttered a pas- 
sage from the Bible, putting his whole heart into it; and 
thus finding fresh courage, he saw, almost with a laugh, 
how greatly he had been mistaken. For the white, nod- 
ding man suddenly became a rivulet with which he had 
long been familiar, which ran foaming and frothing out of 
the forest into the lake. 

The rustle was caused by a very finely dressed knight, 
who came riding towards the hut through the shadowy 
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trees. A scarlet mantle was flung over bis violet-blue, 
gold-embroidered jacket; red and violet feathers waved 
from his gold-colored bonnet; in bis golden shoulder belt 
blazed a wonderfully beautiful and richly ornamented 
sword. The white stallion which bore the knight was 
of more slender build than is usually seen in battle 
steeds, and it stepped so lightly over the turf that the 
green and flowery carpet seemed to show no mark of its 
tread./ The old flsherman did not yet feel wholly secure, 
although he thought that no harm could come of so fair 
a vipion, I where fore he very politely took o£E his hat to the 
gentleman as he approached, and waited quietly beside 
his nets. Then the knight paused and asked if he and 
his horse could find shelter and care there for the night. 
" As for your horse, dear sir," replied the fisher, " I can 
offer him no (jetter stable than this shady field, and no 
better fodder than the grass which grows in it. I will 
gladly provide you with supper and a night's lodging in 
my little home, and give you the best that I have." 

The knight was well content with this; he dismounted 
from his horse, which the two together unsaddled and 
unbridled, and let it stray freely over the flowery common. 
The knight then said to his host : " Even if I had found 
you less hospitable and kindly disposed, my dear old 
fisher, you would scarcely have got rid of me to-day/ for, 
as I see, a broad lake lies before us, and God forbid that 
I should ride back through that strange forest at night 
fall ! " " Let us not dwell too much upon that," said 
the fisherman, and he led his guest into the house. 

Inside by the hearth, on which a scanty fire bumed» 
lighting up the tidy, dusky room, sat the fisher's old wife 



in a great chair; at the entrance of the distinguished guest 
she rose with a friendly greeting, but reaeated herself at 
once in the place of honor, without offering it to the 
stranger, upon which the fisher said smilingly : " You 
must not take it ill, young gentleman, that she does not 
yield the most comfortable seat in the house to you ; it is 
customary among poor people to regard this as the exclu- 
sive property of the old folks.'x^ " Oh, husband," said the 
woman, with a quiet smile, " what are you thinking of? 
Our guest surely belongs to Christian folk, and how could 
it ever occur to the good young soul to drive old people 
from their seats ? Sit down, young gentleman," she added, 
turning to the knight, "yonder is a right nice little stool; 
only you must not shove it about too roughly, for one of 
its legs is not very firm." The knight carefully drew for- 
ward the stool, sat good-naturedly down on it, and felt 
as if he were related to this little household, and had just 
returned home from afar. 

The three good people began to chat together in the 
most friendly and confidential way. To be sure, the old 
man refused to say much about the forest, concerning 
which the knight several times enquired ; at any rate, he 
thought it was better to choose some other topic just now 
at nightfall ; but the husband and wife made up for this 
by talking all the more of their household and their other 
interests, and they were glad to hear all that the knight 
told them of his travels, and that he had a castie at the 
source of the Danube, and that his name was Sir Huld- 
brand of Ringstetten. In the midst of the conversation 
the stranger every now and then noticed a splashing 
against the little low window, as if some one had flung 
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water against it. Every time the old man caught the 
Bound he frowned as if displeased ; but at last, when a 
whole shower dashed against the panes, and flew through 
the rickety framework into the room, he started up in- 
dignantly, and called threateningly from the window : 
" Undine I Will you never leave off these childish tricks? 
Besides, there is a strange gentleman with us in the cot- 
tage to-day." 

All at once it became silent outside, only a slight 
giggle was heard, and the fisherman, leaving the window, 
said : " You must excuse this, honored sir, and perhaps 
many other naughty tricks, for she means no harm. It 
is an adopted daughter, Undine,\who can't get over her 
childish ways, although she has already entered her 
eighteenth year. But, as I said, she is thoroughly good- 
hearted, after all." " It 's all very well for you to say so! " 
rejoined the old woman, shaking her head. " When you 
come home from catching fish or from a journey to town, 
you may think her jokes very pretty. But to have her on 
your shoulders all day long, and never hear a sensible 
word, and instead of finding her a help in the housekeep- 
ing as she grows older, to have to be forever on the watch 
lest her foolish doings should completely ruin us, — well, 
that is quite another thing, and would wear out the 
patience of even a saint." " Well, well," smiled the mas- 
ter of the house, " you have to put up with Undine, and I 
with the lake. The lake often breaks my dams and tears my 
nets, but yet I love it; and so do you love our pretty child, 
in spite of all your trials and crosses. Is not that so ? " 

"I never can be very cross with her," said the old 
woman, and she smiled approvingly. 



Here the door flew open, and a wonderfully beautiful 
fair-haired girl slipped in laughingly, and said : " You 
were only making fun of me, father ; for where is your 
guest? " At the same moment she caught sight of the 
knight and stood staring in astonishment at the handsome 
youth. Huldbrand was delighted with the lovely creature, 
and strove to impres s her charmin ^eaturea on his mind, 
since he thought that it was only her surprise that allowed 
him the opportunity, and that she would quickly turn 
from his gaze with double confusion. Quite thecontraiy; 
for, when she Jiad studied him carefully, she confidently 
approached him, knelt before him, and said, playing with 
a golden coin which he wore on a rich chain on his breast : 
" Oh, you beautiful, you friendly guest, how have you 
come to our poor cottage at last ? Did you have to roam 
the world for years before you found us ? Did you come 
out of the wild wood, you lovely friend? " 

The old woman's scolding left him no time to answer. 
She ordered the girl to get up and behave herself, and 
set about her work. But Undine, without a word of 
reply, drew a little footstool near Huldbrand's chair, sat 
down on it with her weaving, and said pleasantly) *' I 
will work here." The old man did as parents usually 
do with spoiled children. He acted as if he had not 
seen Undine's naughty conduct, and tried to change the 
subject. But this the girl would not permit. She said : 
" I asked our kind guest where he came from, and he has 
not yet answered me." " I came from the wood, you 
lovely vision," replied Huldbrand; and she went on: 
" Then you must teU me how you got there, for people 
generally avoid the place; and tell me what wonderful 
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adventures you met with there, for you cannot have 
escaped without ' something of the sort." Huldhrand 
shuddered a little at the recollection, and glanced in- 
voluntarily at the window! because he felt as if one of 
the singular shapes, which he had encountered in the 
forest, were grinning at him through the panes ; he saw 
nothing but the deep, dark night, which already lay out- 
side^^oL. 

"Tie therefore plucked up his courage, and was about 
to begin his story, when the old man interrupted him 
with the words : " Not so, sir knight ; this is no fit 
time for such matters." But Undine sprang angrily up 
from her bench, set her snowy arms akimbo, and cried, 
planting herself directly in front of the fisherman : *' He 
shall not tell his story, father? He shall not? But I say 
he shall ; he shall ! I say he shall ! " and with this the 
dainty little foot was stamped violently on the ground ; 
but all this was done in such a funny, graceful way that 
Huldbrand found it even harder to take his eyes from her 
in her anger than he liad before in her friendly mood. The 
old man, however, gave full vent to his repressed displeas- 
ure. He scolded loudly at Undine's disobedience and 
improper behavior to the stranger, and the good old woman 
chimed in. Upon this Undine exclaimed : " If you insist 
on quarreling instead of doing as I wish, then you may 
sleep alone in your smoky old hut " ; and like an arrow 
she flew out of the door, and fled into the black night. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW nNDIHE CAME TO THE FISHERMAN. 

HuLDBBAHD and the fisher sprang from their seats and 
were about to follow the angry girl. But long before they 
reached the door of the hut Undine had disappeared in 
the cloudy darkness, and no sound of her light footsteps 
betrayed the course of her flight. Huldbrand looked 
enquiringly at his host; it almost seemed to him as if the 
whole lovely apparition, which had so soon plunged again 
into the night, were nothing more than a continuation of 
the strange visions which had so lately played their wild 
freaks upon him in the forest, but the old man muttered 
in bis beard: " It is not the first time that she has treated 
us in this way. Now we are left to agonize, and there is 
no sleep for us to-night; for who knows that she may not 
come to harm at last, if she stays out in the dark alone 
until morning dawn," " Then let us go in search of her, 
father, for Heaven's sake f " cried Huldbrand anxiously. 
The old man answered: " Why should we? It would be 
a sinful deed if I were to let you go alone in night and 
solitude to seek for that foolish girl, and my old bones 
could never ovei"take the runaway even if we knew which 
way she has escaped," "Well, at least we must call after 
her and beg her to come back," said Huldbrand, and he 
began to call most imploringly: "Undine ! Oh Undine I 
Do come back ! " The old man shook his head, declaring 
(8) 
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that all this shouting would do no good, the knight had 
no idea how stubborn the little tiling was. But even he 
could not help calling again and again into the gloomy 
night : " Undine I Oh dear Undine I I entreat you, do come 
back just this once I " 

It turned out, however, as the fisherman had said. Ko 
Undine could be heard or seen, and since the old man 
would by no means permit that Huldbrand should go in 
pursuit of the fugitive, they were both forced to return to 
the hut at last. Here they found the fire on the hearth 
almost gone out, and the mistress of the house, who did 
not take Undine's flight and danger nearly so much to 
heart as her husband did, had already gone to bed. The 
old man blew up the coals, put dry wood on them, and by 
the light of the flames which soon blazed up again, sought 
out a pitcher of wine, which he set down between his 
guest and himself. "You, too, feel anxious about that 
silly girl, sir knight," said he, "and we had better chat 
and drink away a part of the night than to toss and turn 
on our rush mats in vain attempts to sleep. Don't you 
think so?" 

Huldbrand gladly agreed with him ; the fisherman 
forced him to take his sleeping wife's empty seat of 
honor, and the two drank and talked together as befitted 
two brave and trusty men. To be sure, as often as there 
was the slightest rustle outside the window, or even when 
nothing was stirring, one of them would look up, saying: 
" She is coming." Then there would be a few momenta 
of silence, and when nothing appeared they would go on 
with their talk, sighing and shaking their heads. 

But since neither of them could think of anything else 
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but Undine, they knew of nothii^ better to do than for 
the knight to hear how Undine had come to the old fisher- 
nian, and for the old fishermaji to tell the stoiy. He 
therefore began as follows : 

*' It is now full fifteen years ago since I once went 
through the wild wood to the town with my wares. My 
wife stayed at home as usual, and at that time she did so 
for a very agreeable reason, for God had given us, in our 
already advanced age, a wonderfully beautiful child. It 
was a little girl, and we were already considering whether 
for tiie newcomer's sake we ought not to leave our dear 
neck o£ land, in order to rear the dear gift of Heaven 
better in some habitable spot. Indeed, it is not as you 
might think with poor people, sir knight, but dear God ! 
every one must do what he can. Well, as I went along I 
was turning the matter over in my mind. This neck of 
land was so dear to my heart, that I actually shuddered 
when I thought amidst the noise and brawls of the city: 
' You, too, must soon take up your abode in just such a 
scene, or in one not much quieter I ' But I did not mur- 
mur gainst our dear Lord God. I rather silently thanked 
Him for the new-lxirn babe; it would be false if I were to 
say that either going or coming through the wood I met 
with anything more alarming than usual, for at that time 
I had never seen anything supernatural there. The Lord 
was always with me in those awful shades." 

Here he took his cap from his bald head and sat for 
some time lost in prayerfid thought. Then he covered 
himself again and went on: 

" On this side of the wood, alas, on this side, misery 
came to meet me. My wife hurried towards me, her two 
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eyes streaming like rivulets; she had put on mourning 
dress- ' Oh gracious God ! ' I groaned, ' where is our dear 
child? Say on ! ' ' With Him on whom you called, dear 
husband,' she replied ; and we went hand in hand into the 
cottage, weeping silently. I sought for the tiny corpse; 
then first I learned how all had happened. My wife sat 
on the lake shore with the child, and as she played with it 
merrily and free from care, the little thing bent suddenly 
forward, as if it saw something wonderfully beautiful in 
the water; my wife saw the dear angel laugh, and stretch 
her little hand to grasp; but in an instant, with her quick 
movement, she shot from her mother's arms and sank into 
the watery mirror. I sought long for the little dead thing; 
it was in vain. No trace of her could be found. 

" Well, we childless parents sat together in silence that 
same evening in the hut; neither of us felt like talking, 
even if our tears would have allowed us to speak. We 
sat gazing into the fire on the heai-th. There was a rustle 
outside at the door; it blew open, and a wonderfully beau- 
tiful little girl about three or four years old stood on the 
threshold, richly dressed and smiling at us. We were 
dumb with surprise, and at first I knew not whether it was 
a real little human creature or only an illusion. But then 
I saw the water dripping from the golden hair and the 
rich clothes, and I was sure that the lovely little child 
bad been lying in the water and was in great need of 
help. ' Wife,' said I, 'no one could save our dear child; 
at least we will do for other people what would have 
made ub blessed on earth. could any one do it for us.' 
We undressed thp^ittle creature, put her to bed, and 
gave her warm drinlis, while she spoke never a word. 
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and only looked up at us smilingly out of her two sea- 
blue, heavenly eyea. 

" Next morning it was plain that she had taken no harm, 
and I had asked after her parents and how she came here. 
But she gave me a confused, strange account. She must 
have been bom far away from here, for not only have we 
never been able to discover anything of her origin in all 
these fifteen years, but then, too, she sometimes says the 
most singular things, so that one never knows but what 
she may have come down from the moon. Then she talks 
about golden castles, crystal roofs, and God knows what 
more. What she told us most clearly was that she was 
sailing on the high lake with her mother, and that she fell 
out of the boat into the water, and first recovered her 
senses again here under the trees, where the bright cheer- 
ful landscape made her feel very happy. 

" We now had a great care and responsibihty on our 
souls. It was quickly decided that we would keep and 
bring up the foundling in the place of our dear child that 
was drowned; but who could possibly know whether the 
darling had been christened or not ? She herself could 
throw no light on the subject. She knew very well that 
she was a creature made for God's glory and praise; she 
gave us this answer more than once, and she was also 
ready to consider what would promote God's glory and 
praise. My wife and I reasoned thus: if she be not chris- 
tened, there is no time to be lost; but if she be already 
christened, too little of a good thing is more likely to 
harm her than too much. And accordingly we tried to 
think out a good name for the child, since we actually did 
not know what to call her. 

ogle 
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We finally decided that Dorothea would suit her best, 
because I had once heard that it meant 'gift of God,' 
and she had certainly been sent to us as a gift by God to 
comfort us in our grief. She, on the contrary, would not 
hear to this, and insisted that her parents had named her 
Undine; and Undine she declared that she must be called. 
Now this seemed to me a heathenish kind of name, not to 
be found in any calendar, and I therefore sought the advice 
of a priest in the city. He, too, declined to have anything 
to do with the name of Undine, and at my repeated prayer 
came with me through the enchanted wood to perform 
the christening here in my hut. The little one stood 
before us so prettily dressed and so lovely that the priest's 
whole heart was won, and she coaxed him so prettily, and 
at the same time defied him so comically, that at last he 
foi^ot every one of the objections to the name of Undine 
which he had prepared. She was therefore christened 
Undine, and during the holy rite she behaved with ex- 
traordinary propriety and dignity, — wild and restless as 
she always was at other times. For my wife was quite 
right about that. We have had plenty to put up with 
from her. If I were to teU you — " 

The knight interrupted the fisher to draw his attention 
to a noise as of great rushing floods of water, which he had 
already heard between the words of the old man, and which 
now poured by the cottage windows with increasing fury. 
Both sprang to the door. There they saw, outside in the 
light of the newly risen moon, the brook, which flowed from 
the wood, roaring wildly over its banks, tearing stones and 
tree trunks with it in furious whirlpools. 

The storm, as if roused by the uproar, broke from the 
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■ giant clouds, driving them across the face of the moon 
with lightning speed; the lake howled beneath the flap-; 
ping wings of the wind, the trees of the peninsula groaned 
from root to topmost branch, and bent and bowed as if 
reeling at the sight of the furious wiiters. " Undine ! 
Undine 1 " shouted the two terrified men. No answer 
came back to them, and, heedless now of every other con- 
sideration, they ran from the hut searching and calling, 
one here, the other there. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW THEY FOUND UNDINE AGAIN'. 

The longer that Huldbrand searched for Undine 
through the shades of night, without finding her, the 
more anxious and bewildered he became. The thought 
that she was but a mere phantom of the forest again took 
possession of him, — nay, amid the howling of the waves 
and the winds, the crashing of the trees, the entire trans- 
formation of the acene previously so full of peace and 
beauty, he almost regarded the whole peninsula, together 
with the cottage and its inhabitants, as a deceitful, mock- 
ing vision ; but he still heard in the distance the fisher- 
man's anxious shouts for Undine and the old woman's 
loud praying and singing above the tempest. 

At last he came close to the edge of the brook which 
had overflowed its banks, and saw by the light of the 
moon that it had taken its lawless course directly in front 
of the mysterious forest, so that it now made the penin- 
sula into an island. " Merciful heavens," he thought to 
himself, " what if Undine has ventured a few steps into 
that fearfiil wood; perhaps just in her laughing wayward- 
ness, because she thought that I would not follow her 
there, — and now the stream rolls between ua, and she 
may be weeping alone yonder among the spectreslf^- 
(16) . '"■ 
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A cry of horror escaped him, and he climbed over some 
stones and overthrown pine trees, in order to step into 
the rising stream, and, by wading or swimming, to seek 
the lost one on the further shore. He indeed felt aU the 
dread and awe whieh had already overpowered him by 
daylight beneath the now howling and waving branches. 
It seemed to him precisely as if a tall man in white, whom 
he knew only too well, stood grinning and nodding at him 
from the opposite shore ; but these very visions of terror 
urged him forcibly on, because he imagined that Undine 
might be suSering mortal terror amid them, and alone. 

He had already seized a stray pine branch, and stood 
leaning on it, in the eddying waves, against which he 
was scarcely able to stand upright ; but he stepped 
deeper in with good courage. Then a sweet voice cried 
in his ear : " Trust him not, trust him not ! That old 
man, the stream, is malicious ! " He knew those lovely 
accents, he stood astounded beneath the shadows which 
had rolled darkly over the moon, and he grew giddy as 
he listened to the rolling of the waves, which, in a 
twinkling, shot up to his thigh. But still he would not 
yield. "If you be really there, if you be only playing 
fantastic tricks with me, then I too care not to live ; I 
will become a shadow like you, fair Undine ! " He 
shouted this aloud, and advanced deeper into the stream. 
" Look about you, ah, look about you, you beautiful, 
deluded youth ! " he again heard close beside him, and 
looking sidewise he saw in the light of the moon which had 
once more unveiled her face, beneath the boughs of lofty 
ihterlaced trees, upon a little island formed by the flood, 
Undine, lovely and smiling, nestling in the flowery grass. 
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Oh, with bow much greater pleasure the young man 
now used his pine branch as a staff than he bad before I 
With a few strides he traversed the flood, which raged 
between him and the maiden, and stood beside her on the 
tiny green strand, secret and serene, sheltered by the 
primeval trees which rustled above them. 

Meantime the old fisher had reached the shore of the 
stream, and he called across to the yoling couple : " Ah, 
sir knight, I took you in and sheltered you as any honest 
man would another, and now yon sit chatting in secrecy 
with my foster-child, and, moreover, leave me to wander 
hither and thither through the night in anxious search of 
her." " I myself have but just found her, old fellow," 
cried the knight in return. " So much the better," said 
the fisher, " but now bring her across to me without delay, 
to firm ground." But Undine would by no means agree 
to this. She declared that she would rather go directly 
into the wild wood with the handsome stranger than 
return to the cottage, where she could not have her own 
way, and from which the fair knight would sooner or 
later journey awayi As she said this, she sang with 
matchless grace: 

Forth from the miaty vale, the brook 

Set forth some happier fortune to explore I 

Down to the sea its course it took, 
And knew its native vale no more. 

The old fisherman wept bitterly at her song, but this 
did not seem to trouble her especially. She caressed 

Coog\c 
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her new favorite, who finally said to her: "Undine, if 
the old man's grief does not touch your heart, it does 
move mine. We will go back to him." She raised 
her great blue eyes to his face in amazement, and at 
last she said slowly and hesitatingly: "If you wish, 
— very well ; everything is right to me which suits you. 
But first the old man yonder must promise me that he 
will let you tell, without interrupting you, what you 
saw in the wood, and — well, the reat will settle itself." 
» Only come, come 1 " cried the fisher, unable to utter 
another word. At the same time he stretched his arms 
far across the flood to her, and nodded his head to show 
that he would grant her request ; as he did so his white 
hair fell over his face in singular fashion, and Huld- 
brand could but think of the nodding white man of the 
forest. 

Without allowing anything to confuse him, the young 
knight took the beautiful girl in hia arms and bore her 
over the narrow space which the stream had torn away 
between the little island and the firm shore. The old 
man fell on Undine's neck, and eould not sufficiently 
express his joy or kiss her often enough ; the old woman 
too joined them, and coaxed and cajoled the new found 
treasure most lovingly. There was no thought of reproof, 
all the less because Undine too, forgetting her naughti- 
ness, fairly overwhelmed her two foster-parents with 
cares$es and sweet words. 

When at last they recovered from the rapture of 
receiving their darling, morning was already shining over 
the lake, the storm had died away, the birds sang lustily 
on the wet bi-anches. Since Undine insisted upon hear- 
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ing the promised story from the knight, the two old peo- 
ple submitted ^Tith a smile to her wish. Breakfast was 
brought out under the trees, which grew behind ti»e 
cottage down towards the lake, and they sat down uo eat 
with cheerful hearts. Undine, since she would by no 
means consent to any other arrangement, sat at the 
knight's feet in the grass. Huldbrand then began as 
follows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OP WHAT BEFELL THE KNIGHT IN THE WOOD. 

" It may be now about a week since I rode into the 
free imperial eitj, which lies on the other side of the 
forest Soon after there occurred a fine tournament and 
running at the ring, and I did not spare my steed or my 
lance. Once, as I stood still at the lists, to rest from the 
merry sport, and handed my helmet to one of my pages, 
my eye fell on a wonderfully beautiful woman, who stood 
on one of the balconies, most magnificently dressed, gaz- 
ing down at the spectacle. I asked my neighbor, and 
learned that the enchanting damsel was named Bertalda, 
and that she was the foster-daught«r of one of the power- 
ful dukes who live in that region. I noticed that she too 
looked at me, and as is usual with us young knights, so 
it was now with me ; if I had ridden well before, it was 
now far different. That evening I was Bertalda's part^ 
ner in the dance, and so it went on every day during the 
festival." 

A sharp pain in his left hand as it hung beside him 
here interrupted Huldbrand's narrative, and drew his 
glance to the aching spot. Undine had set her pearly 
teeth deep into his finger, and looked very dark and for- 
bidding into the bargain. But suddenly she gazed at 
him with kindly melancholy, and whispered softly : "It 's 
all your own fault." Then she hid her face, and the 
(20) I , C.ooi^lc 
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knight went on with his story, strangely bewildered and 
emharrasaed. 

" She is a strange, haughty maid, this Bertalda. She 
did not please me nearly so much on the second day as 
on the first, and on the third still less. But I stayed 
beside her because she was more friendly to me than to 
other knights, and so it came about that I asked her, in 
jest, for one of her gloves. ' If you will bring me word, 
and you quite alone,' she said, ' how it looks in the 
famous forest.' I did not care so much for her glove, but 
a promise was a promise, and no honorable knight would 
let himself be challenged twice of such a test." 

" I think she loved you," Undine interrupted him. 

" It looked like it," rejoined Huldbrand. 

*' Well," exclaimed the girl, laughing, " she must be 
very stupid. 'The idea of driving away any one you 
love ! And above all, into an enchanted wood. The 
wood and its secret might wait a long while for all me." 

" I started out yesterday morning," continued the 
knight, smiling kindly at Undine. "The tree trunks 
shone so rosy and slender in the morning light that lay 
brightly on the green turf, the leaves whispered together 
HO merrily, that I could not help laughing inwardly at 
the people who could expect to iind anything supernatu- 
ral in this pleasant place. ' I shall soon jog through the 
wood and back,' I said to myself in cheerful content, and 
before I was well aware of it, I was deep among the 
green shades, and had entirely lost sight of the plain that 
lay behind me. Then for the first time it struck me that 
I might only too easily go astray in the vast forest, and 
this was perhaps the only danger which threatenedj a 



wanderer here, I therefore stood still and studied the 
position of the sun, which had by this time risen some- 
what higher. As I gazed upwards I saw a black' object 
amoag the branches of a tall oak. My fLret thought was 
that it was a bear, and I fell for my sword ; upon this, it 
said in a human voice, but a very rough, disagreeable 
voice : ' If I do not gnaw o£E the branches up here, where- 
with shall you be roasted at midnight, Sir Malapert? ' 
And with that it grinned, and it rustled the boughs so 
that my steed took fright and flew away with me before 
I had time to see exactly what sort of devil's imp it was," 

" Do not mention that name," said the old fisher, and 
he crossed himself; his wife silently imitated his example. 
Undine looked at her favorite with sparkling eyes, say- 
ing : " The best of the story is, that they did not really 
roast you after all. Go on, you lovely youth." 

The knight went on with his story : " I came near 
plunging headlong against tree trunks and boughs with 
my terrified horse ; he was dripping with sweat, from 
fright and exhaustion, and yet he refused to slacken his 
pace. At last he came directly to the verge of a stony 
precipice ; here it suddenly seemed to me as if a tall man 
in white threw himself directly in the way of the frantici' 
animal. The creature reared in alarm and came to a halt, 
I again recovered control of him, and now for the first time 
saw that my saviour was not a man in white, but a sil- 
very clear brooklet, which rushed down a hillside near 
me, impetuously crossing and arresting my horse's course." 

" Thank you, dear brook! " cried Undine, clapping her 
hands. But the old man shook his head and looked on 
the ground before him in deep thought. 
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" I had hardly settled mjraelf firmly in my saddle again 
and taken a firm grasp of the reins," Hnldbrand went on, 
" when a singular little man stood beside me, ugly and 
tiny beyond all measure, quite brownish yellow, and with 
a nose which was not much smaller than alt the rest 
of the fellow put together. He grinned out of his 
wide mouth, and made no end of bows and scrapes 
to me. But as I much disliked all this tomfoolery 1 
thanked him quite curtly, pulled my still quivering steed 
about, and thought to seek another adventure, or in case 
I met with none, to seek my homeward way; for during 
my mad chase, the sun had already crossed the meridian 
and was sinking towards the west. But the little rascal 
sprang around with a lightning-like motion, and again ' 
stood before my stallion. " Make way there! " I shouted 
angrily ; "the beast is fiery and may easily ride you down." 
" Oh," snarled the little varlet, and laughed in a still more 
horribly idiotic way; " but first give me a fee, for I caught 
your horse for you. If it had not been for me, you and 
your nag would both be lying down below in that stony 
ehasm; ha, ha! " " Well, don't make any more faces at 
me," said I, " and take your money and begone, though 
you lie; for see, the good brook yonder saved me, not you, 
you wretched wight." 

And with tlieae words, I dropped a gold piece into 
his queer cap, which he had taken off imploringly to 
me. Then I jogged away; but he screamed after me, 
and was suddenly beside me with inconceivable speed. 
I urged my horse to a gallop; he galloped too, pain- 
ful to him as it seemed to me, and he made the most 
singular, half-ludicrous, half-hideous contortions o^^,hiB 
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body, all the time holding the gold piece above his head, 
and with every leap screaming : ' Counterfeit money ! 
false coin ! fabe money ! counterfeit coin ! ' And he 
croaked this ont in such hollow tones that we would have 
supposed he must drop down dead after every shriek. 
And hia hideous red tongue lolled far out of his mouth. 
I halted in dismay, and asked : ' What do you mean by 
your shrieks ? Take another piece of gold, take two if 
you will, but leave me in peace." Then he began again 
with his horridly polite salutations, and snarled : ' Not 
gold, anything hut gold, young master ; I 've had enough 
of that nonsense. I '11 soon show you.' 

" Then I all at once felt as if I could look directly 
through the solid green ground, just as if it were green 
grass, and the smooth earth as round as a ball, and that 
witliin a crowd of koholds • were sporting with silver and 
gold. Right side up and upside down, they tumbled 
about, pelted one another in play with the precious 
metals, and teasingly puffed gold dust in one anotlier's 
eyes. My hideous companion stood half within, half 
without ; he ordered the others to hand liim much, much 
gold, and he showed it to me, laughing, and then flung it. 
back again ringing and chinking into the immeasurable 
abyss. Then he showed the gold piece which I had given 
him to the kobolds below, and they half killed themselves 
with laughing at it, and hissed at me. At last they all 
pointed their sharp fingers, smutched with ore, at me, and, 
growing wilder and wilder, the crowd was climbing up 
towards me, when terror seized me, as it had before my 

1 Little elves or spirits supposed to live in mines and in the center of 
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hoi-se. I drove both spurs into him, and I know not how 
far I rushed into the forest in this my second mad 
flight. 

" When I paused at last, the cool of evening was about 
rae. I saw a white footpath glimmer through the branches, 
and I thought it must lead out of the forest back to the 
town. I wished to work my way into it ; but an indistinct, 
snowy white face, with constantly varying features, stared 
between the leaves at me. I tried to avoid it, but wher- 
ever I went, there too it followed me. Enraged, I at 
last tried to drive my horse directly at it, but it splashed v 
me and my steed with white foam, so that we were forced 
to turn about almost blinded. Thus it drove us step by 
step, always away from the footpath, and for the most part 
leaving it open to us in one direction only. But if we 
tried to take this way, it was close behind us, although it 
- did us not the slightest harm. Now and then, when I 
looked around, I saw that the bubbling white face rested 
on an equally white, gigantic body. Many times, too, I 
felt as if it were a wandering fountain, but I could never 
be quite sure of it. Tlie wearied horse and rider at last 
yielded to the dripping white figure, who continually 
nodded his head at us, as if to say : ' Quite right ! quite 
right ! ' And so we came at last to the end of the wood, 
where I saw greensward and the lake and your little 
cottage, and where the tall, white man disappeared." 

" It 's a good thing that he has gone," said the old fish- 
erman, and he now began to talk of the best way for his 
guest to get back to his people and to the town. Upon 
this Undine began to giggle very softly to heraelf. Huld- 
brand observed it, and said : " I thought that you would 



like me to stay here ; why are you so pleased now that 
the conversation has turned upon my departure ? " 

" Because you cannot get away," replied Undine. 
" Just try to cross the stream which has overflowed its 
banks in a boat, or on horseback, or alone, as you please. 
Or, rather, do not tiy, for you would be dashed to pieces 
by the tree trunks and stones which are driven down at 
lightning speed. And as for the lake, I know very well 
that even my father with his boat dares not go very far 
out on it." 

Huldbrand rose, smiling, to see if it really were as 
Undine said ; the old man accompanied him, and the 
maiden gamboled sportively beside them. They found it 
indeed as Undine had said, and the knight was forced to 
submit to remain upon the peninsula, turned to an island, 
until the flood went down. As the three returned to the 
hut after their ramble, the knight whispered in the little 
maid's ^r : " Well, how is it, little Undine ? Are you 
soiTy to have me stay ? " " Ah ! " she pettishly replied^ 
" if I bad not bitten you, who knows what you might 
have put into your story about Bertalda I " 
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CHAPTEE V. 

HOW THE KNIGHT LIVED ON THE LAKE SHORE. 

Perhaps, dear reader, after much drifting hither and 
thither, you may have somewhere i-eaehed a spot where 
all was well with you; that love for one's own hearth and 
quiet peace inborn within every heart again awakened 
in you. You imagined that home would once more blos- 
som forth with all the flowers of childhood, and be blessed 
with the purest, most fervent love, and that here it must 
needs be good to dwell and build a little cot. Whether 
you were mistaken in this and whether you afterwards 
bitterly atoned for your mistake has nothing to do with 
the present matter, and you yourself are probably not 
over-anxious to recall that bitter after-tast*. But summon 
up that inexpressibly sweet premonition, that angelic 
greeting of peace, and you will have some conception of 
how the knight Huldbrand felt during his life on the lake 
shore. 

. He often saw with inward conten t that the forest stream 
rolled more wildly in its course with every day that 
passed, that it tore away a broader and broader channel, 
and his seclusion on the island was therefore prolonged 
more and more. Part of the day he strolled about with 
an old crossbow which he had found in one comer of the 
hut and had repaired, lying in wait for the birds as they 
flew overhead and bringing all of them that he could hit 
into the kitchen to be roasted. When he brought l:»ck 
(27) 'i.^'^' 



his booty, Undine seldom failed to scold him for so cruelly 
robbing the dear, merry little creatures above in the blue 
waves of air, of their happy existence ; nay, she often wept 
bitterly at the sight of the dead waterfowl. But if he 
came home at other times, and had shot nothing, she 
would scold him no less earnestly, because, she said, they 
must now be content with fishes and crabs, owing to his 
awkwardness and indifference. He was always enchanted 
with her playful reproofs, the more so because she usually 
did penance for her ill temper by the sweetest caresses. 

The old people had learned toaccept the intimacy between 
the two young people; they looked upon them as betrothed, 
or even as a newly married pair, living with them on this 
detached island, to lend them assistance in their old age. 
His very seclusion also firmly impressed young Huldbrand 
with the idea that he was already betrothed to Undine. He 
felt as if there were no other world beyond those encircling 
waves, or as if he could never again cross them and mingle 
with other men; and, although at times his grazing steed 
neighed, as if summoning and admonishing him to chival- 
ric deeds, or his shield shone sternly upon him from the ' 
embroidery of his saddle and horse cloth, or his beautiful 
sword fell unawares fi^om the nail on which it hung in the 
cottage, slipping from its scabbard in the fall, he quieted 
his uneasy conscience with the thought that, aft«r all. 
Undine was no fishei-man's daughter ; she was, rather, in 
all probability, born of some wonderful princely family in 
foreign lands. 

The only thing that vexed him was to have the 
old woman scold Undine in his presence. To be sure, 
the capricious girl generally laughed heartily and with- 
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out reserve at these reprimands ; but it seemed to him 
as if his own honor were attacked, and yet he could not 
blame the old fishwife, for Undine always deserved at least 
ten times as severe a scolding as she got ; so that he felt 
kindly disposed towards the mistress of the house, and life 
pursued Its quiet, pleasant course. 

But at last there came an interruption ; the fisherman 
and the knight were accustomed, at the noonday meal, 
and also at evening when the wind howled outside, as it 
almost always did towards night, to enjoy themselves 
together over a jug of wine. But now they had come to 
the end of the whole supply which the fisherman had in 
former times brought from the town, a little at a time, and 
both men were annoyed at this. Undine laughed heartily at 
them all day, although neither of them joined in her mhtli 
as pleasantly as usual. Towards evening she left the hut. 
She said it was to avoid their two long, tiresome faces. 
Since it looked in the twilight as if another storm were 
brewing, and the water was already rushing and roaring, 
the knight and the fisherman sprang in alarm to the door 
to fetch the girl home, mindful of the agony of that night 
when Huldbrand first entered the cottage. But Undine 
came to meet them, gayly clapping her little hands. 
" What will you give me if I supply you with wine ? Or, 
rather, you need not give me anything," she went on, 
" for I am quite satisfied if you will look happier and 
be more cheerful than you have this whole long, weary 
day. Do but come with me; the forest stream has driven 
a cask ashore, and I will agree to sleep for a whole week 
long if it be not a wine cask." The men followed her, 
and really found, in a bushy cove on the shore, a cask, 
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which inspired them with the hope that it contained the 
precious liquid for which they longed. They at once 
rolled it as speedily as might be into the cottage, for a 
severe storm was gathering in the western sky, and they 
could see in the twilight that the waves of the lake reared 
their foaming white heads, as if looking out for the rain, 
soon to rush down upon them. Undine helped them to 
the best of her ability, and as the tempest suddenly swept 
rapidly towards them, she said, merrily shaking her finger 
at the heavy clouds : " You I you ! Look out that you do 
not wet us; we are far from shelter yet." 

The old man reproved her for such sinful presumption 
but she giggled softly to herself, and no harm came of it 
to any of them. On the contrary, all three, against their 
expectations, reached the cozy hearth unwet, with their 
booty, and not until they had opened the cask and discov 
ered that it contained a remarkably fine wine did the rain 
burst from the dark vault and the tempest rave through 
the branches of the trees and across the angry waves of 
the lake. 

Several bottles were soon filled from the great cask, 
which promised them a supply for many days, and they 
Bat drinking and jesting, comfortably sheltered from the 
blustering storm, around the glowing hearth. Then the 
old fisherman said, and he grew suddenly very grave : " Oh, 
gracious God, here we sit and enjoy this precious gift, 
while he to whom it first belonged and from whom it was 
taken by the stream has probably lost his life as well." 
" Oh, no, he has not ! " declared Undine, and she filled 
the knight's glass, with a smile. But he said : " Upon my 
honor, old fellow, if I knew where to find and rescue him. 
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no journey tSirough the darkness and no danger should 
deter me. But this much I can assure you : if I ever 
again reach inhabited regions, I will find out him or his 
heirs, and pay twice or three times the value of this wine." 

This pleased the old man ; he nodded approvingly at the 
knight, and drained his cup with a better conscience and 
with greater satisfaction. But Undine said to Huldbi-and : 
" Do as you like about compensation and with your gold. 
But all this talk about seaiching for the owner of the wine 
is silly nonsense. I should cry my eyes out if you were to 
get lost; and you, too, would not you rather stay here with 
me and this good wine ? " " To be sure I should," replied 
Huldbrand, smiling. "Well," said Undine, "then you 
spoke foolishly. For every one should think of himself '^ 
first, and not meddle with others." 

The mistress of the bouse turned away from her, 
sighing and shaking her head; the Deher forgot his 
usual love for the dainty little maiden, and scolded. 
" That sounds just as if Turks and heathens had 
brought you up," he ended his speech ; " God forgive 
me and you, too, you ill-bred child." " Yes, but I 
think so all the same," rejoined Undine ; " let who will 
have brought me up." " Silence ! " cried the fisherman ; 
and she, who, in spite of her sauciness, was extremely 
timid, shrank back, nestled tremblingly against Huld- 
brand, and whispered in his, ear : " Are you angry, too, 
dear friend ? " The knight pressed her soft hand and 
stroked her hair. He could say nothing, for anger at 
the old man's severity to Undine closed his lips, and so 
the two couples sat, face to face, both offended and in 
embarrassed silence. 

. ,i.,Gt)t)'^le 



CHAPTER VI. 

ABOUT A WEDDING. 

A LOW knocking at the door rang through this silence, 
and terrified all who sat in the cottage, as it sometimes 
does occur that even a tiifle, which happens quite unex- 
pectedly, may startle the mind frightfully. But now, 
added to this was the fact that the magic forest was close 
at hand, and that the island peninsula was now inaccessi- 
ble to human visits. They looked hesitatingly one at the 
other; the rapping was repeated, accompanied by a low 
groan. The knight rose to seek his sword; but the old 
man said in a low voice: "If it be what I fear it, is, no 
weapon can avail us." Meantime, Undine approached 
the door, and angrily and boldly exclaimed: *' If you 
choose to play such pranks, you spirits of the earth, then 
Kiihlebom ^ shall teach you better." The terror of the 
others was increased by these strange words; they looked 
fearfully at the girl, and Huldbrandwas just plucking 
up courage to question her when a voice from outside 
said : " I am no spirit of earth, although a spirit which 
still abides in earthly body. If you are willing to help 
me, and if you fear God, you that are inside the cottage, 
then open t« me." 

Before these words were finished Undine had opened 
the door, and held a lamp to cast a light into the 
' Cold Spring. 
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stormy darkness, so that they perceived an aged priest 
outside, who started back in alarm at the unexpected 
sight of the wondrously lovely girl. He might well 
think that there were witchcraft and magic on foot, when 
80 glorious a vision appeared at the door of so humble a 
hut; accordingly, he began to pray: "All good spirits 
praise God the LordI " " I am no specter," said Undine, 
smiling; "do I look so hideous as all that? Besides, you 
might easily see that no pious phrases frighten me. I, 
too, know of God and understand how to praise him; 
every one after his own fashion, indeed, and thereunto 
has he created us. Walk in, reverend father ; you are 
among good people." 

The priest entered, bowing and gazing about him, and 
he looked thoroughly kind and reverend. But the water 
dripped from every fold of his dark dress and from his 
long white beard and his white hair. The fisher and the 
knight led him into a bedroom and gave him other 
clothes, while they handed his own garments out to the 
women to be dried. The aged stranger thanked them 
most humbly and cordially, but he could not be persuaded 
to put on the knight's glittering mantle, which the latter 
offered him ; he chose instead an old gray upper gar- 
ment belonging to the Usherman. They then returned 
to the other room; the mistress of the house at once 
vacated her great armchair for the priest, and would not 
cease until he had seated himself in it; "for," said she, 
" you are old and weary, and a priest, besides." 

Undine pushed under the stranger's feet her little stool, 
on which she usually sat beside Huldbrand, and showed 
herself especially courteous and eager in waiting on the 
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good old man. Upon this, Huldbraad whispered a jest ia 
her ear, but she replied very seriously: " He is the servant 
of Him who created us all; he is no subject for jokes." The 
knight and the fisher then refreshed the priest with food 
and wine, and he began, after he had somewhat recovered, 
to relate how be had started, on the previous day, from 
his convent, which was situated far beyond the great lake, 
to visit the residence of the bishop, in order to inform 
him of the distress which the present extraordinary inun- 
dations had occasioned at the cloister and in the villages 
tributary to it. After a long circuit, caused by this very 
inundation, he had been that day compelled, towards 
evening, to row, with the help of two worthy boatmen, 
across an arm of the lake which had overflowed its 
bounds. 

"But hardly," he continued, "had our little bark 
touched the waves than the awful storm broke loose 
which is still raging over our heads. It seemed as if the 
billows had only waited for our coming to begin the 
maddest, most frantic dance with us. The oars were 
soon torn from my men's hands and shattered to frag- 
ments ; thej^ drifted on the waves farther and farther away 
from us. We ourselves were tossed, helpless and a prey 
to the unhearing powers of nature, upon the crests of the 
waves, until we reached your distant shore, which we saw 
looming up through clouds and foaming waters. Here 
the skiff twirled and twisted more and more dizzily and 
wildly. I do not know whether it was upset or whether 
I was thrown overboard. I drifted about in dire anguish 
at the thought of a near and frightful death, until a wave 
cast me up here beneath the trees on your island." 
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" Island, yes 1 " said the Bslier. " A short time since it 
was a peninsula. But now, since forest stream and lake 
have gone almost mad, we look wholly different." 

" I saw something of the sort," said the priest, " as I 
stole along the edge of the water in the darkness, and, 
meeting naught but wild uproar on every hand, at last 
discovered a beaten path leading into the very heart of 
the tumult. I then saw the light in your cottage, and 
ventured hither, where I cannot sufficiently thank my 
heavenly Father that he has led me after my rescue from 
the water, and to such pious people as you, and that the 
more, since I know not whether I shall ever again in this 
life be permitted to behold other human beings than 
you four." 

" What do you mean by that? " asked the fisherman, 

" Do you know then how long this sport of the elements 
may continue ? " rejoined the priest. " And I am old in 
years. My life's stream may sink into the earth and dry 
up sooner than the overflowing of that forest stream out- 
side. And, moreover, it is not impossible that the foam- 
ing waters may rush in moi-e and more between you and 
yonder forest, until you are so far cut off froi»|the rest of 
the earth that your tiny fishing boat cannot cross over, 
and the inhabitants of the mainland, amid their various 
distractions, wholly forget your age." 

At this the old woman started, crossed herself, and 
exclaimed: "God forbid I " But the fisher looked at her 
smilingly and said : " How strange men arel We should 
be no worse ofiE then — at least, you would not, dear wife — 
than now. Forhave you for many years gone farther 
than the edge of the wood? And have you seen any- 



body else but Undine and myself? Within a short time 
the knight and the priest have come to us. They will 
stay with us if we do become a forgotten island; so you 
would have the best of the bargain." 

"I do not know," said the old woman; "but it gives 
one an uncanny feeling to imagine one's self irretrievably 
cut off from other people, even if one does not know them 
or see them." 

" Then you will stay with us; you will stay with us! " 
softly whispered Undine, half singing and nestling closer 
to Huldbrand's side. But he was lost in deep and singular 
visions. The region on the otlier side of the wood rivu- 
let, since the priest's last words, had become more and 
more remot* and unreal to him; the blooming island, on 
which he lived, grew green and smiled more brightly than 
ever to his view. His betrothed glowed like the fairest 
rose in this little strip of earth, and, indeed, in the whole 
world; the priest was on the spot. Besides, he caught a 
frowning look from the mistress of the house at the lovely 
girl because she leaned so familiarly on her favorite in the 
presence of the priest, and it seemed as if a flood of un- 
pleasant ^rds would follow. Then the knight's mouth, 
too, was opened, and, turning to the priest, he said: " You 
see before you a betrothed pair, reverend sir, and, if this 
maiden and the old fisherfolk have no objection, you shall 
this very evening unite us." 

The old couple was greatly surprised. To be sure, 
they had often hitherto suspected something of the sort, 
but they had never openly mentioned it, and now that tlie 
knight did so it came upon them as something wholly 
new and unexpected. Undine had suddenly grown grave.' 
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and looked down meditatively, while the priest inquired 
more particularly into the circumstances, and asked the 
old people's consent. After considerable discussion every- 
thing was settled; the mistress of the house went to pre- 
pare the bridal chamber for the young couple and to 
search out for the wedding ceremony two consecrated 
candles which she had kept by her for a long time. 

Meanwhile, the knight strove to bi'eak two links from 
his gold chain, to exchange them with his bride. But, 
observing, she awoke from her deep dream and said: 
" Not so I My parents did not send me wholly destitute 
into the world; on the contrary, they assuredly prepared 
long since for the coming of an evening like this." With 
this she hastened from the door, and quickly returned 
with two costly rings, one of which she gave to her bride- 
groom and kept the other for heiself. The old fisher was 
quite amazed at this, and his wife, who now entered, still 
more so, that neither of them had ever seen these jewels 
in the child's possession. " My parents," replied Undine, 
" sewed these trinkets into the beautiful gown which I 
had on when I came to you. They also forbade me to 
mention them in any way to any one before my wedding 
evening. I therefore removed them secretly, and have 
kept them hidden until now." 

The priest cut short farther questions and wondering by 
lighting the consecrated candles, which he placed on a 
table, and directed the bridal pair to stand opposite him. 
He then united them in a few solemn words ; the old couple 
blessed the young pair, and the bride leaned on the knight, 
thoughtfully and slightly trembling. Then the priest said 
suddenly: " You really are singular people! Did you not 



tell me that you were the only human beings on this 
island? and all through the wedding ceremony a tall, 
handsome man, in a white cloak, has been looking through 
the window ia front of me. He must be at the door now, 
if you would like to call him in." " God forbidi " cried 
the mistress of the house, shrinking back. The old fisher 
silently shook his head, and Huldbrand sprang to the 
window. He, too, fancied that he could still see a white 
streak, but it soon wholly disappeared in the darkness. 
He persuaded the priest that he must have been entirely 
mistaken, and they sat down comfortably together by the 
fire. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT HAPPENED FURTHER ON THE WEDDING EVENING. 

Undine had behaved very modestly and quietly before 
and during the ceremony, but now it seemed as if all the 
singular caprices that dwelt within her came sparkling to 
the surface with greater sauciness and confidence than 
ever. She tormented her husband and her foster parents 
and even the priest, but now so highly venerated, with all 
sorts of childish pranks, and when the old woman tried to 
remonstrate she was reduced to silence by a few grave 
words from the knight, who spoke of Undine with great 
emphasis as his wife. However, the knight himself was 
fully as ill pleased with Undine's childish behavior ; hut 
no winks and no coughs and no reproofs were of any 
avail. 

Whenever the bride observed her dear one's displeasure 
— and this happened more than once — she did, indeed, be- 
come somewhat quieter, seated herself beside him, caressed 
him, smilingly whispered something in his ear, and thus 
smoothed the gathering frowns from his face. But some 
mad fancy would instantly inspire her to return to her 
antics, and matters grew worse and worse. Then the 
priest said very seriously and very pleasantly ; "My merrj- 
little maid, do not forget so to attune your soul betimes 
that it may ever sound in harmony with the soul of your 
wedded husband." ■ 

"Soul!" laughed back Undine; "that sounds very 
(39) ''8'^ 
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pretty, and it may be a very edifying and profitable 
rule for most people, too. But when one has no soul, if 
you please, how about the attuning then ? And that is 
the case with me." The priest was deeply offended ; he 
said no more, but sadly turned his face away from the girl 
in pious anger. But she went coaxingly towards him, say- 
ing : " No, no, hear me first, before you look so cross, 
for your angry countenance hurts me, and you should 
never hurt any living creature which has done you no 
harm. Have patience with me, and I will tell you just 
what I mean." 

She was evidently prepared to go into particulai'S, but 
she suddenly hesitated, as if seized with an inward shud- 
der, and burst into a flood of the bitterest tears. No one 
knew what to think of her, and they silently stared at her 
with varying fears. At last she said, drying her tears and 
looking earnestly in the priest's face : " There must be 
something lovely, but something most terrible, too, about 
a soul. In God's name, pious sir, would it not be better 
if one never had one ? " 

She was again silent, restraining her tears, as if await- 
ing an answer. All in the cottage had risen from their 
seats, and shrank back from her in terror. But she 
seemed to have eyes for none but the priest; her features 
wore an expression of terrible curiosity, which made her 
fearful to the others. " The soul must be a heavy bur- 
den," she added, as no one answered her, " very heavy ! 
For already its approaching image overshadows me with 
anguish and grief. And, ah, I was so happy, so light- 
hearted once ! " And her tears flowed afresh, and she 
hid her face in the folds of her dress. The priest ap- 
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proached her with a serious face, spoke to her, and con- 
jured her by the Most Holy Name to cast off the light 
veil, if there were any evil in her. But she sank to her 
knees before him, repeating all the pious words which he 
uttered and praising God and declaring she wished the 
whole world well. Finally the priest said to the knight : 
" Sir bridegroom, I leave you alone with her to whom I 
have plighted you. So far as I can learn, there is no evil 
in her, but much that is strange. I recommend to you 
prudence, love, and loyalty." And with these words he 
left the room; the fisher folk followed him, crossing them- 
selves. 

Undine had sunk upon her knees; she unveiled her 
face, and said, gazing timidly around at Huldbrand : 
" Alas, now you surely will not keep me ; and yet T have 
done no wrong, poor, poor child that I am ! " As she 
said this she looked so infinitely sweet and touching that 
her bridegroom foi^ot all that had puzzled him, hastened 
to her, and clasped her in his arms. 

Then she smiled through her tears; it was as when the 
day dawn plays upon tiny rivulets. " You cannot leave 
me ! " she whisper'ed, with confiding reassurance, and she 
stroked the knight's cheeks with her soft little hands. 

He was thus in some measure withdrawn from the fearful 
thought which still lurked in the innermost recesses of 
his soul, and strove to persuade him that he had wedded a 
fay, cr "'se a malicious, teasing creature of the spirit world; 
but only one qu;''''on almost involuntarily fell from his 
lips: " Dear little Undine, do tell me j'ist one thing. What 
was it that you said about ' earth spirits ' when tii9 priest 
knocked at the door, and about 'Kiihlebom'?" " Non- 
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sense I childish nonsense ! " said Undine, laughing, and ' 
once more restored to her wonted gayety, " I frightened 
you with it in the beginning, and in the end you fright 
ened me. That is the end of the story and of our wedding 
evening." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DAY AFTER THE WBDDINd. 

The fresh morning light awakened the young couple. 
Huldbrand lay lost in silent thought. As often as he 
had fallen asleep during the night strange, terrible dreams 
of specters had disturbed him, specters which, grinning 
slyly at him, tried to disguise themselves as beautiful 
women, beautiful women who all at once assumed the 
features of dragons. And when he started up from these 
hideous Visions the moonlight lay pale and cold outeide 
the window; he gazed in horror at Undine, who still slept 
in unaltered beauty and grace. Then he slept again, 
to be f^ain awaked by new horrors. Having^iaref uUy con- 
sidered all these things, now that he was fully awake he 
rebuked himself for every doubt which had led him astray 
in regard to his lovely wife. He also confessed his wrong 
in plain words, but she only offered him her fair hand, 
sighed deeply, and was silent. But an infinitely tender 
look in her eyes, such as he had never seen there before, 
left him no room for doubting that Undine was innocent 
of all evil intention towards him. 

He rose cheerfully, and joined the other inmates of 
the house in the common apartment. The three were 
sitting with anxious looks about the hearth, no one 
venturing to speak aloud. It seemed as if the priest 
were inwardly praying that all evil might be averted. 
But when they saw the young husband come in looking 
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so cheerful they, too, smoothed the wrinkles from their 
brows; nay, the old Ushermaii began to joke with the 
knight, in very polite, respectful fashion, so that even the 
old woman laughed pleasantly. Meantime Undine, too, 
had dressed herself, and now entered; all started to meet 
her and all paused in amazement, the young wife seemed 
so changed and yet so familiar. 

The priest first advanced with paternal affection in his 
beaming countenance, and as he raised his hand in bless- 
ing, the lovely woman sank to her knees in pious awe. 
She then begged his pardon, in a few kindly and sub- 
missive words, for the foolish things she might have 
uttered the day before, and implored him in a very 
agitated tone to pray for the welfare of her soul. 
Then she rose, kissed her foster parents, and said, 
thanking them for all the goodness which they had shown 
her: " Oh, now I feel in my inmost heart how much, how 
infinitely much you have done for me, yon dear, dear 
people ! " At first she could not cease from loving 
caresses, but so soon as she saw that the misti'ess of the 
house wanted to prepare breakfast she stood ready by 
the hearth, cooked and arranged eveiything, and would 
not allow the good old mother to take upon herself even 
the smallest care. 

She remained in the same mood all day long, — quiet, 
friendly, and attentive, a real little house mother, and at 
the same time a tender, modest, maidenly creature. The 
three who had been longest acquainted every moment 
expected to see some strange, capricious change of her 
whimsical temper break forth. But they waited in vain. 
Undine remained as mild and gentle as any angel. The 
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priest could not take hia eyes away from her, and said to 
the bridegroom several times : " Sir, the goodness of 
heaven, through me, its unworthy instrument, entrusted 
a treasure to you last night; cherish it as it merits, and it 
will promote your temporal and eternal welfare." 

Towards evening Undine hung upon the knight's arm 
with humble devotion, and drew hira gently out before 
the door, where the setting sun shone brightly over the 
fresh grass and about the tall, slender trunks of the trees. 
The young wife's eyes were swimming with the dew of 
sorrow and love; on her lips trembled a tender, timid secret, 
which was, however, only revealed in scarcely audible 
sighs. She silently led her darling farther and farther 
away ; to what he said she made no reply save glances, 
which contained no immediat€ answer to his questions, 
indeed, but yet a whole heaven of love and shy devotion. 

Thus they reached the bank of the swollen forest stream, 
and the knight was amazed to see it rippling along in 
gentle wavelets, so that there weis not a single trace of its' 
former swell and fury. " By morning it will be entirely 
subdued," said the lovely woman mournfully, "and then 
you can journey whithersoever you will, without a hin- 
drance," " Not without you, Undine," replied the laughing 
knight; "remember that ev6n if I felt a desire to journey 
hence, church and priest and kingdom and emperor alike 
would join hands and bring the wanderer back to you." " It 
all depends upon you; it all depends upon you," whispered 
the little creature, half weeping, half smiling. "But I 
think, after all, you will surely keep me with you ; I am 
80 sincerely fond of you. Now carry me over to the little 
island that lies before us. The question shall be decided 
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there. To be sure, I could easily slip through the waves, 
but it is BO sweet to rest in your arms, and if you reject 
me, at least I shall have rested happily in them for the 
last time." 

Huldbraud, full of a strange emotion and alarm, 
could not answer her. He took her in his arms and 
bore her across, now for the first time reflecting that this 
was the self-same little island whence he had carried her 
hack to the old fisher upon the first night that they met. 
On the other side he set her down on the soft grass, and 
was about to seat himself lovingly beside his fair burden ; 
but she said : " No ; yonder, opposite me. I must read 
my fate in your eyes, even before your lips pronounce it. 
Now listen attentively to what I shall tell you." And she 
began : 

"You must know, my sweet darling, that there are 
lyings in the elements which look almost as you do, and 
which yet are seldom visible to you. The wonderful 
salamanders glitter and sport in the flames; lean, spiteful 
gnomes dwell deep within the earth; wood folk roam 
through the forests; some belong to the air; and in lakes 
and streams and brooks live the widespread race of water 
sprites. They are beautifully housed in twinkling crystal 
vaults, through which the sky peeps with sun and stars; 
tall coral trees with blue and red fruits gleam in their 
gardens; they wander over the purest sea sand, and over 
lovely, bright-colored shells, and whatever of beauty the 
old world possessed, that the earth of to-day is no longer 
worthy to enjoy, which the floods with their mysterious 
veils of silver hid ; and now the noble monuments glitter 
and shine below, tall and solemn, and sweetly bedewed iy 
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the loviDg water, which lures forth from them lovely moss 
flowers and tufts of sweet sedge. But they that dwell 
t^ere are lovely and fair to look upon, far fairer than 
men are. Many a fisher has been so happy as to catch a 
glimpse of some gentle water maiden, as she rose above 
the waves and sang. Then he told of lier beauty, and 
such wondrous women were called by men 'undines.' 
But you now actually see an undine,* dear friend." 

The knight would fain have persuaded himself that his 
lovely bride was in one of her fantastic moods, and that 
she was amusing herself by tormenting him with extrava- 
gant stories. But no matter how strongly he urged this 
theory, he could not for a moment credit it ; a strange 
shudder stole through his innermost soul; incapable of 
uttering a single word, he stared with fixed eyes at the 
graceful speaker. She sadly shook her head, sighed heavily, 
and continued as follows : 

"We are far better off than the rest of mankind — for 
we, too, call ourselves men, as we are in shape and form — 
but there is an evil feature. We and our fellows in the 
other elements perish and vanish, body and spirit, so that 
no vestige of us remains ; and, although you awake here- 
after to a purer life, we remain where sand and spark and 
wind and wave remain. Therefore, we have no souls; the\. 
elements move us, often obey us, so long as we live, but 
always reduce us to dust so soon as we die ; and we are 
merry, having nothing to grieve us, as nightingales and 
little gold fishes and other fair children of nature also are. 
But all things aspii-e to rise higher than they are. 

" So ray father, who is a mighty water prince in the 
• From the Latin word wnda, a wave. 
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MediteiTaaean Sea, desired that his only daughter should 
acquire a soul, even if she must also endure the many suf- 
ferings of those endowed therewith. But one of us can 
only win a soul by the most intimate union.of love with one 
of your race. I now possess a soul. I owe that soul to you, • 
unspeakably beloved as you are, and I shall never cease 
to thank you, even if you make me miserable for the rest of 
my life. For what is to become of me if you shun me and 
reject me ? Still, I may not retain you through deceit, and 
if you choose to discard me, then do so now. I wiU go back 
alone to the shore. I will plunge into this biook, which is my 
uncle, who leads a strange and solitary existence here in the 
forest, far from the rest of his friends. But he is powerful 
and valued and loved by many great streams, and as he 
brought me here to the fisher folk, a happy, laughing 
child, so, too, he will bear me home again to my parents, a 
loving, suffering woman with a soul." 

Slie would have said more, but Huldbrand took her in 
his arms, filled with the most fervent emotion and affec- 
tion, and bore her back again to the shore. Here, amid 
tears and kisses, he swore never to leave his sweet wife. 
In peaceful confidence Undine returned to the cottage, 
leaning on his arm, and now first felt with her whole 
heart how little she had to regret in leaving the ciystal 
palaces of her mysterious father. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOW THE KNIGHT TOOK HIS YOUNG WIFE WITH HIM. 

When Huldbrand awoke from sleep next morning his 
lovely bride was missing from his side, and he again 
began to give way to the strange thoughts which repre- 
sented to him his marriage and the enchanting Undine 
herself as a fleeting illusion and mockery. But at that 
instant she entered the door, kissed him, seated herself 
beside the bed, and said: "I went out somewhat earlier 
than usual to see if my uncle had kept his word. He has 
already turned all his waters back into their own quiet 
channel, and now flows dreamily and solitarily through 
the wood. His friends in air and water have also returned 
to rest; eveiything in this region is i-estored to peace and 
order, and you can travel home, dryshod, as soon as you 
like." 

Huldbrand felt as if this must be a waking dream, 
80 little could he comprehend his wife's mysterious rela- 
tions. However, he showed no signs of surprise, and tlie 
sweet woman's infinite grace soon lulled every uncanny 
foreboding to rest. As he stood with her before the door 
soon after, and gazed out at the green lake shore with its 
boundary of transparent water, he felt so happy in this 
cradle of his love that he said : " Why should we travel 
hence to-day ? We certainly shall find no more blissful 
days in the world outside than we have passed in this 
secret sanctuary. Let us see the sun go down here just 
(4B) , ..,ah;;Ic 
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two or three times more." " As my lord and master 
willB," replied Undine, with pleasant humility, " It is 
only that the old people will grieve sorely to part from 
me in any case, and if they discover the true soul in me, 
and how sincerely I can now love and honor them, they 
would surely lose what poor eyesight they have from 
excess of tears. They still regard my quiet and exem- 
plary conduct as nothing better than the calm of the lake 
when the air is still, and they will soon learn to take as 
much pleasure in befriending a young tree or a tiny- 
flower as in caressing me. I must not betray to them 
this newly bestowed, love-inspired heart at the moment 
when they are about to lose it from this earth, and how- 
could I conceal it if we were to remain longer together?" 

Huldbrand agreed with her; he went to the old man 
and discussed the journey with him, as they were to 
start within an hour. The priest offered his company to 
the two young people; he and the knight, after a brief 
farewell, lifted the beautiful woman to the horse's back, 
and they strode rapidly away, along the dry bed of the 
stream, iuto the forest, Uhdine wept silently, but bitterly; 
the old people loudly mourned her departure. It seems 
as if they had a premonition of what they were now los- 
ing in their sweet foster daughter, 

The three travelers gained the thickest shades of the 
wood in silence. It was a rare sight,' in that green leafy 
hall, to see the lovely woman as she sat upon the noble, 
richly caparisoned steed, the reverend priest in the white 
garb of his order walking cautiously on the one side, the 
blooming .young knight, in gay attire, girt with his 
splendid sword, on the other, Huldbrand had no eyes 
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save for hia beautiful bride ; Undine, who had dried her 
loving tears, had no eyes but for him, and they soon fell 
into a mute, voiceless interchange of looks and signs, 
from which they were awakened sometime later by a low 
conversation which the priest was carrying on with a 
fourth traveling companion, who had joined them un- 
observed. 

He wore a white gown, almost like the priest's habit, 
except that the cowl hung far over his face, and the 
whole floated about him in such wide folds that he was 
continually obliged to pick it up and fling it over his arm 
or to manage it in some such way, although it did not 
seem to interfere with his movements in the least. When 
the young couple caught sight of him he was just saying : 
" And 80 I have lived here in the wood for many years, 
reverend sir, but no one has ever called me a hermit, in 
your sense of the word. For, as I said before, I know 
nothing of penance, nor do I think I stand in especial 
need of it. I therefore love the wood so dearly simply 
because it has such a peculiar beauty of its own, and it 
amuses me to wander among the dark leaves and shades 
in my fluttering white garments, and then a sweet sun- 
beam shines down on me ever and anon when I least 
expect it." " You are a most singular man," replied the 
priest, "and I would fain know more of you." "And 
who are you, to pass from one thing to another? " asked 
the stranger. " I am known as Father Heilmaim," ' said 
the priest, " and I come from the Annunciation Convent 
on the other side of the lake." " So, so," answered the 
stranger. " My name is Kuhlebom, and if I chose to stand 
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on my dignity, I might insist upon being styled Lord 
Kuhlebomor Baron Kiihleboni; I am as free as the birds 
in the wood, and perhaps a trifle more so. For instance, 
I have something to say to the young woman yonder." 

And before they were aware of it, he was on the other 
side of the priest, close beside Undine, and had reached 
high in the air to whisper in her ear. But she turned 
away in affright, saying: "I have nothing more to do 
with you." " Ho, ho," laughed the stranger, " what sort 
of a fine marriage have you made, that you refuse to 
recognize your relations? Don't you know your Uncle 
Kiihlebom, who bore you hither so faithfully upon his 
back? " " I implore you," rejoined Undine, " never to 
let me see you again. I now fear you, and is my husband 
to learn to shun me because he sees me in such singular 
company and with such strange relatives? " " You must 
not foi^et, little niece," said Kiihlebom, " that I am here 
as your escort; otherwise the spiteful eaith spirits might 
play some of their foolish pranks upon you. So let me 
go with you quietly. The old priest yonder remembered 
me better than you seem to do, for he just now assured 
me that I seemed to him very familiar, and I must cer- 
tainly have been with him in the boat from which he fell 
into the water. So I was, truly, for I was that very 
waterspout that tore him out of it, and afterwards floated 
him directly upon the land in time for your wedding." 

Undine and the knight looked at Father Heilmann; 
but he seemed to be moving forward in a dream, and to 
be unconscious of all that was said. Then Undine said 
to Kiihlebom: " I already see the end of the wood just 
beyond us. We no longer require your help, and nothing 
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terrifies us but you. Therefore, I beg you, in all love and 
kindness, to vanish and let us go our way in peace," 
Upon this Kiihlebom seemed to grow angry; he made a 
hideous grimace, and grinned at Undine, who shrieked 
aloud and called her husband to her side. The knight 
darted round the horse like a flash of lightning, and 
swung his sharp blade at Kuhlebom's head. But he 
struck a waterfall, which foamed and frothed down from 
a high cliff close by, and which suddenly flooded them, 
with a splash that sounded almost like laughter, and wet 
them to the skin. The priest said, as if suddenly awak- 
ened : " I have been expecting that, because the brook 
descends from the height so close beside us. At first, it 
actually seemed to me as if it were a human being and 
could speak." The cataract distinctly whispered in Huld- 
brand's ear: " Hash knight, bold knight, I am not angry, 
I do not reproach you; do but continue to protect your 
charming little wife as well, you bold knight, you rash 
fellow I " 

A few steps, more and they had reached open ground. 
The imperial city lay glittering before them, and the even- 
ing sun which gilded its towers kindly dried the clothes 
of the drenched wanderers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW THEY LIVED IN THE TOWN. 

The young knight Huldbrand'e sudden disappearance 
from the tournament had caused a great sensation through- 
out the city and anxiety among those people who had 
become attached to him, both for his skill at tilting and 
dancing and for his friendly, pleasant manners. His seiT- 
ants would not leave the place without their master, and 
yet not one of them had the courage to ride after him into 
the shades of the much-dreaded forest. They accord- 
ingly remained at their inn, idly hoping, as men usually 
do, and keeping the lost one's memory alive by their 
laments. The great storm and floods occurring soon 
after, it became more than ever certain that the handsome 
stranger had perished. 

Bertalda quite openly mourned him, and cursed her- 
self for having lured him on to the fatal ride through 
the forest. Her noble foster parents had come to fetch 
her away, but Bertalda persuaded thfera to remain with 
her until some certain news should be obtained of 
Huldbrand's life or death. She tried to prevail upon 
various young knights who wooed her diligently to 
journey into the forest in search of the noble adven- 
turer. But she would not offer her hand as the price 
of the enterprise, possibly because she still hoped to 
belong to the returned wanderer, and no one would risk 
his life to bring back so dangerous a rival for the sake of 
a glove or a ribbon or even a kiss. 
(M) 
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Now, when Huldbrand appeared suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, servants and citizens and almost every one 
rejoiced. Bertalda alone did not, for if others were 
delighted to have him bring back so wonderfully lovely a 
wife, and Father Heilmann as a witness to their marriage, 
Bertalda could feel nothing else but grief and distress. 
In the first place, she really loved the young knight with 
her whole soul, and then her moiLrning for his absence 
bad made her love far more apparent to the eyes of the 
world than had seemed proper. However, she behaved like 
a wise woman, accepted the circumstances, and lived on the 
friendliest possible terms with Undine, who was universally 
regarded as a princess whom Huldbrand had set free from 
some evil spell in the forest. When any one questioned 
her or her husband on the subject, they were silent, or 
skilfully evaded the point. Father Heilmann's lips were 
sealed to idle gossip of all sorts, and, besides, he had 
returned to his convent immediately after Huldbrand's 
arrival, so that people were obliged to rest content with 
their own peculiar conjectures, and even Bertalda herself 
knew no more of the truth than any one else. 

Moreover, Undine grew daily fonder of this graceful 
girl. "We must have known each other before," she 
used often to say to her, " or else there must be some 
mysterious link between us, for no one loves another so 
fondly as I did you from the very first moment that we 
met, so wholly without some cause, — without a deep, secret 
cause, I mean." And Bertalda, too, could not deny that 
she felt an impulse to confide in and love Undine, how- 
ever much she might feel that she had reason for the bit- 
terest complaint against this fortunate rival. Under the 
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influence of this mutual inctination they manned to per- 
suade, the one, her foster parents, the other, her husband, 
to postpone the day of their departure again and again. 
Nay, there was even some talk of Bertalda's making 
Undine a long visit at Castle Ringatetten, near the 
sources of the Danube. 

They were talking of this one fine evening, as they 
strolled in the starlight about the market place, surrounded 
by tall trees. The young couple had invited Bertalda to 
take a late walk, and all three wandered familiarly up 
and down beneath the daik blue firmament, their conver- 
sation often interrupted by the admiration which they 
were compelled to pay to the superb fountain in the 
center of the square and to its wonderful sparkle and 
rush. All seemed sweet and soothing. A glimmer of 
light from the neighboring houses stole through the 
shadows of the trees; a low' murmur of playing children 
and other pleasure seekers floated about them; they were 
so alone and yet so pleasantly united with the happy, 
living world. What had seemed by day to be difliculties 
now became smooth and easy, and the three friends could 
not longer understand why they should have had the 
slightest hesitation about Bertalda's accompanying them. 

Just as they were setting the day for their common 
departure a tall man came towards them from the center 
of the square, bowed respectfully to the company, and said 
something in the young wife's ear. Displeased with the 
interruption and with him who had interrupted her, she 
stepped aside with him, and the two began to whisper 
together in what seemed a foreign language- Huld- 
brand thought that he recognized the strange man, and 
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looked 80 steadily at him that he neither heard nor 
answered Bertalda's surprised questions. All at once 
Undine clapped her hands gleefully and left the stranger, 
laughing, while he, with frequent shakings of his head 
and hasty, dissatisfied step, turned away and descended 
into the fountain. Huldbrand now felt sure that his con- 
jecture was correct; but Bertalda asked : " What had the 
master of the fountain to say to you, dear Undine?" 
The young woman laughed slyly to herself, and replied : 
" Day after to-morrow, on your birthday, you shall know, 
you dear child." And nothing more could she be pei^ 
suaded to say. She merely invited Bertalda, and, through 
her, her foster parents, to dine with her husband and her- 
self upon the day named, and they soon after parted, 

" Kiihlebom? " inquired Huldbrand, with a secret shud- 
der, of his beautiful wife, when they had taken leave of 
Bertalda and were on their homeward way through the 
now darkening streets. " Yes, it was he," replied Undine, 
" and he had all soiis of nonsense to tell me. But in the 
midst of it, quite against his intention, he rejoiced me 
with a highly welcome message. If you wish to know it 
now, my beloved lord and master, you have only to com- 
mand, and I will tell you everything I know. But if you 
wish to give your Undine a very, very great pleasure, 
then you will let it go until the day after to-morrow, and 
then you, too, will have your share in the surprise." 

The knight gladly granted his wife the favor which 
she urged so sweetly, and as she fell asleep she murmured 
with a smile : " How pleased she will be, and how sur- 
prised she will be when she hears the master of the foun- 
tain's message, — dear, dear Bertalda! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

bebtalda's birthday. 

The company sat at dinner, Bertalda at the head of the 
table, decked like a goddess of spring with jewels and 
flowers, the countless gifts of her foster parents and her 
friends. Undine and Huldbrand at either side. When the 
rich feast was at an end, and the dessert was brought in, 
the doors were left open, according to the good old custom 
in Germany, that the common people might look on, too, 
and partake of the mirth of their lords and masters. Serv- 
ants carried cake and wine about among the spectators. 
Huldbrand and Bertalda waited with secret impatience for 
the promised explanation, and never took their eyes from 
Undine if they could help it. But the beautiful woman 
still sat silent, and merely smiled to hei'self with secret, 
sincere pleasure. Those who knew of her promise could 
see that she was every moment on the point of betraying 
her delightful secret, and yet would still withhold it with 
playful denial, as children sometimes do with their favo^ 
ite dainties. Bertalda and Huldbrand shared this blissful 
feeling, hoping, yet dreading, to hear the fresh delight 
which was to be bestowed upon them by the lips of their 
friend. Then various persons in the company begged 
Undine for a song. This seemed to her opportune; she 
at once sent for her lute and sang the following words : 
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Morning so fair, 



Grasses so dewy and light 

On the shore of the billowing lake I 

What glimmers so white 

'Mong the grasses bright 1 

Is it a flower of snowy hue 

From heaven dropped amid the dew 1 

Ah I 't is a little child 1 

With the flowers, unwitting, it plays; 

It strives to seize the sun's gold rays. 

O whence 1 dear baby, whence did you come ? 

From far away, from an unknowa home. 

The waves of the lake have borne you here. 

Nay, stretch not out, you treaaure dear, 

Your tiny hand a friend to greet; ? 

No other hand your own shall meet. „ 

The flowers are so strange and still; 

To deck them in gay colors is their art, 

To breathe forth perfume if they will, 

But none will press you to its heart. 

Far from your loving mother's arms. 

A fledgling you, that scarce have left the neat, 

Still on your face smile Heaven's own charms, 

Thus early have you lost life's best. 

All, all, to you, jwor cliild, unknown. 

A noble duke comes riding here apace, 

And close beside you draws his rein; 

Of knowledge high, and lofty race, 

He 'II rear you in his castle as his own. 

How great, how infinite thy gain I 

You bloom, the loveliest in the land. 

But ah I life's sweetest boons, I ween. 

You left behind upon the unknown strand. 

Undine dropped her lute with a melancholy smile; the 
yes of Bertalda's foster parents were filled with tears. 



" So was it on the morning when I found you, you poor, 
Bweet orphan," said the duke, with deep emotion. " The 
loVely singer is certainly right ; we could never give jou 
' life's best.' " 

" But now we must hear how it fared with the unhappy 
parents," said Undine, as she struck the chords and aang: 

The mother wanders to and fro, 

Searching, aearching everywhere, 
Seeks, aod knows not what, with bitter woe. 

Finds all empty everywhere. 

Empty rooins I Oh, words of woe, 

To one who with a lovely child 
Has wandered, happy, to and fro. 

And watched it in its slumbers mild. 

Now the beech leaves are h uisting forth again, 
And the sun shines brightly on the shore; 

But, mother, all your searching is in vain. 
For your darling will return no more. 

And when soft are blowing evening airs. 

Home the father wends his way; 
While a smile to hide his grief he wears, 

Yet hb tears his heart betray. 

Well he knows tliat on returning 

Still as death he '11 find the gloom ; 
Naught he meets but mother's yearning, 

And no baby smiles a welcome home. 

"Oh, for Heiiveu's sake. Undine, where are my parents?" 
cried the weeping Bertalda, " You surely know ; you 
have discovered the secret, you wonderful woman, for if 
not, yoii would not have torn my heart thus. Can they 
be here ? Is it possible ? " Her eye glanced over the 
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brilliant company, and dwelt upon a haughty dame who 
sat next to her foster father. Then Undine turned towards 
the door, her eyes overflowing with the sweetest emotion. 
"Where are the poor, expectant parents?" she asked; and 
the old fisherman and his wife tottered forward from the 
crowd of spectators. Their eyes rested questioningly, now 
on Undine, now on the beautiful young lady who was 
said to be their daughter. " It is she ! " stammered the 
enraptured donor, and the two old people fell upon the 
neck of their new-found child, weeping and thanking 
God. 

But, horrified and indignant, Bertalda tore herself from 
their embrace. Such a recognition was too much for her 
proud spirit at a moment when she had firmly imagined 
that her former splendor was about to be increased and 
when hope painted to her canopies and crowns descending 
on her head. She felt as if her rival had planned all this 
especially to humble her before Huldbrand and the whole 
world. She reproached Undine, she reproached the two 
old people ; the ugly words : " Deceiver, perjured im- 
postors ! " burst from her lips. Then the old woman said 
in a very low voice, as if to herself : " O God I she baa 
become a wicked woman ; and yet I feel in my heart that 
she is my own child," But the old fisher folded his hands 
and prayed silently that this might not be his daughter. 

Undine, pale as death, turned hesitatingly from the par- 
ents to Bertalda, from Bertalda to her parents, suddenly 
hurled from all that heaven of happiness of which she had 
dreamed into an anguish and horror hitherto unknown 
to her, even in dreams, " Have you a soul ? Have you 
really a soul, Bertalda ? " she exclaimed again and again 



to her angry friend, as if to rouse her from some suclclea 
hallucination or to recall her to her senses from some 
maddening nightmare. But when Bertalda only became 
more and more furious, when the despised parents began 
to weep aloud, and the company loudly and eagerly 
divided into various parties, she suddenly asked per- 
mission to speak, and this with such dignity and 
seriousness that all around her were silenced as if 
by a gesture. She stepped with modest pride to the 
upper end of the table, where Bertalda had been 
seat«d, and said, while all eyes were fixed steadily upon 
her; 

" You people who look so hostile and so disturbed, and 
have 80 cruelly interrupt«d my pleasant feast, alas, I knew 
nothing of your foolish customs and your stem ways of 
thinking, and I can never accept them, so long as I live. 
It is not my fault if I have begun at the wrong end ; 
believe me, it is wholly owing to you, little as you may 
imagine it. I, therefore, have but little to say to you, but 
one thing must be said : I have not spoken falsely to-day. 
I can and will give you no proofs but my mere assertion, 
but I will swear to what t have said. The person who 
told me was the very same one who lured Bertalda away 
from her parents into the water and afterwards laid her 
in the duke's way in the green meadow," 

" She is a witch," cried Bertalda, " a magician who has 
intercourse with evil spirits I She herself admits it." 

" I do not," said Undine, a whole heaven of innocence 
and trust in her eyes. " I am no witch ; look at me and 
see." 

" She is a liar and a braggart," broke in Bertalda, " and 
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cannot prove that I am the child of these low people. My 
noble patents, I beg you, take me from this company at 
once, and from this town, where I encounter nothing but 
calumny and abuse." 

But the honorable old duke remained unmoved, and his 
wife said : " We must make sure where we stand. God 
forbid that I should stir a foot from this hall until every- 
thing is made clear." Upon this the aged wife of the 
fisherman approached, bowed low to the duchess, and said: 
"You encourage me to speak, exalted aud God-fearing lady. 
Allow me to tell you that if this wicked young lady is my 
daughter she has a mark like a violet between her shoul- 
ders, and another like it on her left instep." 

" I will not strip myself for that peasant woman," 
said Bertalda, haughtily turning her back. "But you 
certainly will for me," replied the duchess, with great 
earnestness. " You will follow me to my bedroom, young 
lady, and the good old woman shall go with us." The 
three disappeared, and all the rest of the company waited, 
silent, in eager expectation. After a short interval the 
women returned, Bertalda pale as death, and the duchess 
said : " Right is and must be right; I, therefore, declare 
that our hostess has spoken with perfect truth. Bertalda 
is the fisher's daughter, and this is all which need be 
known here now." The princely pair at once departed 
with their foster daughter ; at a sign from the duke, the 
fisher and his wife followed them. The other guests 
took their leave silently or with secret murmurs, and 
Undine sank into her husband's arms, weeping bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOW THEY JOURNEYED FROM THE IMPERIAL CITY. 

The lord of Ringstetten would certainly have preferred 
it had matters turned out differently; but, even as the case 
now stood, he could not be displeased, since his charming 
wife had proved herself so affectionate, kind-hearted, and 
sincerely good. " If I gave her a soul," he could but 
think to himself, " I certainly gave her a better one than 
my own," and he was chiefly occupied in soothing her 
grief and in preparations for departing on the following 
day from a place which must be hateful to her after all 
that had taken place. To be sure, public opinion concern- 
ing her remained unchanged. As something wonderful 
had always been expected of her, the strange discovery 
of Bertalda's origin did not create much sensation, and all 
who heard the story and heard of her violent conduct 
thought ill of her and of her alone. But of this the 
knight and his wife were still ignorant ; besides, this view 
of matters would be as painful to Undine as the other, and 
so there was nothing better to be done than to leave the 
walls of the ancient town behind them aa soon as might be. 

With the first rays of morning light an elegant car- 
riage drove up to the door of the inn for Undine. Huld- 
brand's and his squires' horses pawed the pavement. 
As the knight led his lovely wife from the door a fisher 
girl met them in the way. " We do not want your wares," 
said Huldbrand; "we are just setting out on a journey." 
Upon this the girl began to weep bitterly, and the yoang 
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couple for the fiist time perceived that it was Bertalda. 
They at once reentered the house with her, and learned 
from her that the duke and duchess were so offended by 
her violence and hardness of heart on the previous day 
that they bad wholly abandoned her, but not without first 
giving her a rich dowry. The fisherman was also gener- 
ously remembered, and had returned with his wife, on 
the previous evening, to the peninsula by the lake. " I 
would have gone with them," she continued, " but the old 
fisher whom they call my father — " 

" He really is your father, Bertalda," interrupted Undine. 
" Let me tell you that the person whom you took for the 
keeper of the fountain gave me all the particulars of the 
story." 

"WeU, then," said Bertalda, "my father — if it must 
be so — my father said : ' I will not take you with me 
until you have changed. Find your way to us alone 
through the enchanted forest; that shall be the test 
whether you care for us or not. But do not come as a 
line lady ; come as a fisher girl. So I shall do as he 
bade me, for I am forsaken by everybody, and will live and 
die in solitude, a fisher maid, with my poor, wretched 
parents. I am horribly afraid of the wood. They say 
that dreadful specters dwell there, and I am such a coward. 
But there is no help for me. I came hither merely to beg 
the noble lady of Ringstetten to pardon my unseemly 
conduct yesterday. I am well aware that you had none 
but kind intentions, fair madam, but you did not know 
how you would wound me, and so many bold and unbe- 
coming words passed my lips in my anguish and surprise. 
Oh, forgive me, forgive me ! I am so unhappy already. 
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Only think for yourself what I was yesterday morning', 
only yesterday, at the beginning of your feast, and what I 
am now ! " 

Her words were lost in a passionate flood of tears, and 
Undine, bitterly weeping, too, fell on her neck. It was 
long before the deeply moved woman could utter a word, 
but at last she said : *' You shall come with us to Ring- 
stetten. All shall remain as it was first arranged ; only 
speak to me lovingly as you used to do, and do not call me 
madam and noble lady. Remember, we were exchanged 
as infants ; even then we were united by fate, and we will 
further strengthen this bond until no human power can 
part us. Come with us to Ringst«tten. There we will 
consider further how we may share all things like sisters." 

Bertalda looked timidly up at Huldbrand. He pitied the 
beautiful, afQicted girl ; he offered her his hand, and affec- 
tionately persuaded her to entrust herself to him and his 
wife. " We will send your parents word," he said, " why 
you do not come," and he would have added much 
more about the good fisher folk, but he saw how painfully 
Bertalda shrank at his mention of them, and he there- 
fore said no more on the subject. But he took her by the 
arm, helped her into the carriage first, and after her Undine, 
and trotted gayly along beside them, urging their driver on 
so lustily that they had soon left the limits of the town 
and with them all sad memories, and the two women drove 
through the lovely country which their road traversed, in 
much better spirits. 

After traveling for several days they reached the vil- 
lage of Ringstetten on a fine evening. The young knight 
had much business to transact with his bailiffs and his 
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men, so that Undine was left alone with Bei'talda. The 
two went out upon the lofty ramparts and enjoyed the fair 
landscape, which was fertile Suahia, spread before them. 
A tall man stepped up to them, who saluted them politely, 
and Bertalda thought that he looked very like tlmt director 
of the fountain in the imperial city. The likeness became 
still more unmistakable, when Undine signed to him 
angrily, even threateningly, and he moved away with 
rapid steps, shaking his head just as he did before, and 
then vanished in a neighboring thicket. But Undine 
said : "Do not be afraid of him, dear little Bertalda; the 
ugly master of the fountain shall do you no harm this 
time." And with this she told her the whole story in 
detail, who she herself was, and how Bertalda was taken 
from the fisher folk, and Undine carried to them in her 
place. 

At first the young woman was horrified at this ac- 
count; she thought her friend must be the prey of some 
sudden delirium. But she became more and more con- 
vinced that it was sH true, from Undine's clear and con- 
sistent details, which agreed so well with the previous 
events, and still more from that inward feeling with which 
truth never fails to make itself known to us. She felt 
very strangely and as if she were living in the midst of 
one of those fairy tales which her nurse used to tell her. 
She gazed at Undine in awe, but could not repress a 
shudder, which seemed to part her and her friend, and as 
she sat at supper she could but wonder how the knight 
could act so lovingly and kindly to a being who appeared 
to her, since her recent discoveries, more ghostly than 
human. 

ogle 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW THEY LIVED AT CASTLE RINGSTBTTEN, 

He who writes this story, because it moves his heart 
and because he wishes that it may do the same for others, 
begs you, dear reader, to grant him a favor. Pardoa him 
if he now pass over a somewhat lengthy period of time 
with a few words, and merely tells you in general what 
occurred. He is well aware that he might describe artisti- 
cally, and step by step, how Huldbrand's affections began 
to turn from Undine and towards Bertalda ; how Bertalda 
met the young man's advances with ever-increasing ardor, 
and he and she grew more and more to fear the poor wife 
as a being of another order, rather than to pity and sym- 
pathize with her ; how Undine wept, and how her tears 
excited pangs of remorse in the knight's heart, but with- 
out again awakening his former love, so that he was 
friendly to her at times, but a cold shudder soon drove 
him away from her and back to that human creature, Ber- 
talda, — all this, the writer knows, might be described in 
detail ; perhaps it should be done. 

But his heart aches too sorely, for he has experienced 
similar things, and he dreads the memory of them, and 
even their shadow. You have probably known a similar 
feeling, dear reader, for such is the fate of mortal man. 
Well for you if you have rather endured than inflicted it, 
since in this case it is more blessed to receive than to 
gipe. If it, indeed, be so with you, such memories will 
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cost your soul bu£ a pleasant pang, and perhaps a gentle 
tear of regret will trickle down your cheek for your faded 
flower-beds, in which you took such hearty delight. 

But enough of this j we will not stab our hearts with 
a thousand separate thrusts, but merely briefly state that 
all things occurred as I have just described. Poor Un- 
dine was sorely afflicted, nor were the other two exactly 
happy. Bertalda, in particular, whenever she encountered 
the slightest opposition to any of her wishes imagined that 
she could trace it to the jealous tyranny of the injured 
wife. She had, therefore, assumed a lordly manner, to 
which Undine yielded with sad submission, and which 
was usually most firmly supported by the deluded Huld- 
brand. What still further disturbed the castle company 
was the endless variety of strange apparitions which Huld- 
brand and Bertalda encountered in the arched corridors 
of the castle, and of which nothing bad ever been heard 
before within the memory of man. 

The tall man in white, in whom Huldbrand but too 
plainly recognized Undine's Uncle Kiihlebom, and Ber- 
talda the spectral master of the fountain, often appeared 
threateningly before them, more especially before Bertalda, 
so that she had already several times been made ill from 
fright, and had frequently thought of leaving the castle- 
But, on the one hand, Huldbi-and was too dear to her, 
although she asserted her innocence on this point because 
it had never come to an open declaration between them; 
on the other hand, too, she did not know where else she 
could go. The old fisher had replied to the lord of Ring- 
stetten's message that Bertalda was with him, in a few 
almost illegible lines, such as age and long lack of practice 
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permitted : " I have now become a poor old widower, for 
my dear, faithful wife is dead. But, lonely as I am now 
left in the cottage, I prefer that Bertalda should be where 
she is, rather than with me; only let her do no harm to 
my dear Undine ! If she does, she shall have my curse I " 
Bertalda wholly disregarded these last words, hut she 
clung to what her father said about her staying where 
she was, as men usually do under similar circumstances. 

One day Huldbrand had just ridden forth when 
Undine called the servants, ordered them to bring a great 
stone, and carefully cover with it the splendid fountain 
which stood in the middle of the castle courtyard. The 
people objected that they would then be forced to fetch 
water all the way up from the vaUey far below. Undine 
smiled sadly. " I am sorry for your added labor, dear 
children," she replied. "I would rather bring up the 
water vessels myself; but this fountain must be closed 
once and for all. Believe me when I say that there is no 
other resource, and that by so doing we shall be enabled 
to avoid a much greater misfortune." 

All the servants were glad to do their gentle mistress a 
service ; they asked no more questions, but seized the huge 
stone. They lifted it In their hands, and already held 
it poised above the fountain when Bertalda came running, 
and exclaimed that they must stop; she always had the,^.'^' 
water for her toilet brought from this fountain, as it si^ 
very beneficial to her complexion, and she would never 
allow it to be closed. On this occasion, however. Un- 
dine, although gentle as usual, yet held firm in a manner 
unusual to her ; she said that, as mistress of the house, it 
was her place to give all orders to the servants as seemed 
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best to her, and no one had any right to call her to ac- 
count for this but her lord and master. 

"See, oh, do but see," cried Bertalda, distressed and 
angry, " how the poor, beautiful water twists and curls 
because it must be hidden away from the bright sun and 
from the cheerful sight of human faces, for whose mirror 
it was created I " 

The waters of the spring did indeed hiss and boil in 
most singular fashion ; it seemed as if something were 
striving to force its way out, but Undine only urged on 
the execution of her command the more earnestly. This 
earnestness was scarcely needed. The castle servants 
were quite as glad to obey their amiable mistress as they 
were to defy Bertalda, and, violently as the latter might 
Bcold and threaten, the stone nevertheless soon lay firmly 
over the mouth of the fountain. Undine leaned mus- 
ingly upon it, and wrote upon its surface with her fair 
fingers- But she must surely have had something very 
sharp and corrosive in her hand as she did so, for when 
she turned away, and the others went nearer, they per- 
ceived all sorts of strange characters upon the stone 
which none of them had ever seen there before. 

Bertalda received the knight on his return that evening 
with tears and complaints of his wife's conduct. He cast 
a stem glance at Undine, and the poor woman looked 
down in distress. But she said, with great composure : 

" My lord and master never reproves a bondman before 
he has heard him, far less, then, his wedded wife." 
"Speak; what moved you to this strange deed?" said 
the knight, with a lowering brow. " I prefer to tell you 
when we are quite alone I " sighed Undine. " You 
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may just as well speak in Bertalda's presence," he replied. 
"Yea, if you command it," said Undine; "but do not 
command it. Oh, pray, pray, do not command it," She 
looked so meek, so innocent and submissive, that the 
knight's heart opened to a ray from his better days. He 
took her kindly by the arm and led her to hia room, where 
she spoke as follows : 

" You already know my wicked Uncle Kiihlebom, my 
beloved lord, and have often been angered by encounter- 
ing him in the passages of this castle. He has sometimes 
frightened Eertalda into a fit of illness. The fact is that 
he is without a soul, a mere elementary mirror of the 
external world, which cannot reflect back the world within. 
As he has sometimes noted that you were ill content mth 
me, and that I in my childish way wept at this, while 
Bertalda, perhaps, laughed at the selfsame time, he now 
fancies all sorts of foolish things, and mingles unbidden in 
our circle in various ways. What good would it do for 
me to scold him? Or to send him away in anger? He 
does not believe a word that I say to him. His poor being 
has no suspicion that the sonows and joys of love may look 
so strangely alike and be so mysteriously akin that no 
power can part them. In the midst of tears a smile breaks 
forth ; a smile lures tears from their hiding places." 

She looked up to Huldbrand with a smile and a. tear, 
and he once more felt all the enchantment of his old love 
spring up in his heart. She perceived this, pressed him 
tenderly to her, and went on with happy tears : 

" Since the disturber of our peace refused to heed mere 
words, I was forced to bar the door against him. And the 
.pnly door by which he has access to us is tlmt fountain. 
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He is divided from the other water spirits in this region 
by the neighboring valleys, and his dominion begins again 
upon the Danube, where some of his good friends flow into 
that stream. I therefore caused the stone to be placed 
over the mouth of the fountain, and wrote upon it charac- 
ters which paralyze every effort of my angry uncle, so that 
he can no longer intrude upon you or me or Bertalda. 
Mortals may, to be sure, raise the stone without any extra- 
ordinary exertion, in spite of these characters ; they have 
no effect against ordinary men. If you desire, therefore, 
do as Bertalda wishes, but, indeed, she does not know what 
she asks. The ill-mannered Kiihlebom regards her with 
peculiar ill-will, and if much were to happen which he 
has prophesied to me, and which may easily occur without 
any evil intention on your part — oh, my dearest, then 
you, too, would not be exempt from danger ! " 

Huldbrand felt deeply the generosity of his sweet wife, 
who had been so active in confining her frightful champion 
and had also been reproved by Bertalda for doing so. He 
therefore pressed her most affectionately in his arms, and 
said, with emotion : " The stone shall remain, and all is, 
and ever shall be, as you wish to have it, my sweet little 
Undine." She returned his caresses, meekly rejoicing at 
these long withheld words of love, and said : " My best 
and dearest friend, since you are so extremely kind and 
good to-day, may I venture to make a request of you ? 
For, look you, it is with you as it is with summer. In its 
supreme splendor it puts on the flaming and thundering 
crown of glorious tempests, in which it resembles a true 
king and god on earth. So, too, you sometimes reprove, 
and your eyes and tongue flash lightning, and it well be- . 
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comes you, even if I in my folly sometimes begin to weep 
because of it. But never treat me thus near a stream or 
when we are near any body of water. For you see that if 
you did my relatives would acquire power over me. They 
would tear me inexorably from you in their wrath, because 
they would im^ine that one of their race had been injured, 
and I should be compelled to live for the rest of my life 
down below in palaces of crystal, and could never venture 
up to you again, or if they should send me up to you, O, 
that would be infinitely worse still. No, no, sweet friend, 
let it not come to that, if your poor Undine be yet dear 
to you." 

He solemnly promised to do as she requested, and the 
husband and wife left the apartment infinitely happy and 
full of affection. Then Bertalda came with work people, 
whom she had summoned meantime, and said in a sullen 
^hion which she had of late assumed : " Well, the secret 
consultation must be over by this time, and the stone may 
be removed. Go on, people,' and do your work." But 
the knight, feeling enraged by her rude manner, said in 
brief but very solemn terms : " The stone is to remain." 
He also reproved Bertalda for her violence to his wife, 
upon which the workmen departed, smiling with secret 
satisfaction ; but Bertalda hastened in the other direction 
to her room, looking very pale. 

The supper hour came, and they waited for Bertalda in 
vain. A servant was sent to call her ; but her room was 
empty, and the messenger came back with a not£, sealed 
and addressed to the knight. He opened it in surprise 
and read : 

I feel with shame that I am only a poor fisher nuud. 
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I will atone in the wret«hed hut of my parents for foi^t- 
ting this for a single moment. Farewell to you and your 
beautiful wife 1 " 

Undine was grieved to the heart She earnestly begged 
Huldbrand to hasten after their departed friend and to 
bring her back. Alas ! She had no need to ui^ I His 
love for Bertalda broke forth again with violence. He 
hastened over the castle, asking if none had seen which 
way the fugitive had gone. He could learn nothing, and 
was already seated on his horse in the courtyard, deter- 
mined to ride at random along the road by which he had 
brought Bertalda thither. Just then a page appeared 
who declared that he had met the lady upon the path to 
the Black Valley. The knight sprang, like an arrow, 
through the door in the direction indicated, without heed- 
ing Undine's agonized voice as she cried after him from 
the window : " To the Black Valley ? Oh, not there I 
Huldbrand, not there ! or, if you must go, take me with 
you ! " But, seeing that all her entreaties were vain, she 
hastily ordered her white palfrey to be saddled and hurried 
after the knight, without permitting a single servant to 
accompany her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW BERTALDA EETUENED WITH THE KNIGHT. 

The Black Valley lies in the heart of the mountaius. 
What it 18 now called no one knows. At the time of 
which I write, the country people gave it this name on 
account of the dense gloom cast over the low land by the 
tall trees, many of which were firs and pines. This made 
even the brook which foamed and frothed between the 
cliffs look quite black, and not at all as cheerful as 
streams are wont to do which have the blue sky directly 
overhead. Now, in the approaching twilight, it had 
become extremely wild and black between the heights. 

The knight trotted anxiously along the bank of the 
brook ; he soon feai'ed that by delay he should aliow the 
fugitive to gain too much advance ; then, again, he trem- 
bled lest in his great haste he should overlook her some- 
where, should she wish to hide from him. He had, 
however, gone quite a distance into the valley, and could 
not think that there was any doubt of his soon overtaking 
the girl, if, indeed, he were on the right track. The sus- 
picion that, after all, he might not be made his heart 
throb with ever increasing dread. What was to become 
of the delicate Bertalda if be did not find her, in this 
tempestuous, stormy night, which hung more and more 
ominously over the valley ? At last be saw something 
(76) 
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■white gleam through the hranches on the slope of the 
hill. He fancied that he recognized Bertalda's gown, and 
turned towards it. But his horse refused to go forward; 
it reared fiercely, and he was so loath to lose a moment 
that he — particularly as the dense undei^rowth would 
have been very difficult for him to penetrate on horse- 
back — dismounted, and tied his snorting steed to an elm, 
and cautiously made his way through the bushes. 

The twigs smote his cheeks and brow, in unfriendly 
fashion, with the cold moisture of the evening dew ; far 
off thunder growled beyond the mountains; everything 
looked so ominous that he began to feel a dread of the 
white figure, which now lay on the ground not fai' fi-om 
him. Still, he could see distinctly that it was a woman, 
asleep or in a swoon, dressed in long white garments, 
such as Bertalda had worn during the day. He stepped 
nearer, rustled the branches, clattered his sword — she 
did not stir. " Bertalda ! " he cried, at first in a low 
voice, then louder and louder — yet she heard him not. 
At last, as he uttered the dear name with passionate 
excitement, a hollow echo from the mountain caverns 
about him rang mockingly back: "Bertalda!" but the 
sleeper did not wake. He stooped down to her; the dark- 
ness of the valley and approaching night prevented him 
from distinguishing a single feature. As he pressed his 
face close to her, and almost touched the ground in Ills 
painful uncertainty, a flash of lightning suddenly illu- 
mined the valley. 

He saw a horribly distorted faee just beside him, 
which exclaimed in hollow tones: " Give me a kiss, you 
enamored shepherd." Shrieking with horror, Huldbrand 
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sprang up, the hideous figure with him. " Home ! " it 
muttered ; " demons are at large. Home ! or you are 
mine ! " and it grasped at him with long white arms. 
" Malicious Kiihlebom," cried the knight, taking courage, 
"your spells are vain. I know you ; it is you, you goblin ! 
There, take your kiss 1 " and in a fury he raised his sword 
to hew the figure down. But it vanished, and a drenching 
rush o£ water left the knight no room to doubt with what 
foe he had striven. 

" He wants to frighten me back from Bertalda," he said 
aloud ; " he thinks I shall take fright at his silly spells, and 
resign the poor, terrified girl to him, that he may wreak 
his vengeance on her. But that shall never be, wretched 
spirit of the elements ; the miserable juggler little knows 
what mortal man can do when he wills with all his might, 
his utmost energy and force." He felt the truth of his 
words, and that he himself had derived renewed strength 
from the words. It seemed, too, as if Fortune were in 
league with him, for he had scarcely reached his tethered 
steed when he plainly heard Bertalda's tearful voice, as 
she lamented her fate not far from him, amid the increa^ 
ing roar of thunder and tempest. 

With winged feet he hastened toward the sound, and 
found the trembling damsel just as she was striving to 
climb the heights, to save herself in any way whatsoever 
from the awful darkness of the valley. But he stepped 
affectionately before her, and, bold and determined as her 
resolve may previously have been, yet now she was only 
too happy that the friend whom she loved in her inmost 
heart should rescue her from this terrible solitude, and 
that the bright existence of the friendly castle should 
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once more open its arras of welcome to her. She fol- 
lowed, almost unresisting, but so exhausted that the 
knight was glad to lead her to his horse, which he had 
hurriedly unfastened, intending to lift the fair wanderer 
to his back, and then lead him carefully by the bridle 
through the uncertain shadows o£ this valley region. 

But the horse had been made thoroughly unruly by 
Kiihlebom's mad appearance. Even the knight would 
have found it hard to mount the prancing, snorting beast; 
it was utterly impossible to raise the shuddering Bertalda 
to his back. It was therefore decided that they should 
return home on foot. Dragging the horse along by the 
bridle, the knight supported the tottering maiden with the 
other hand. Bertalda exerted her utmost strength, in order 
to traverse the fearful valley as swiftly as might be ; but 
weariness weighed her down like lead, and she trembled 
from head to foot, partly from all the agonies which she 
had endured from the torments with which Kiihlebom had 
driven her on, partly, too, from her constant terror at 
the howl of tempest and thunder amid the mountain 
forest. 

At last she slipped from her guide's supporting arm, and, 
sinking upon the moss, she said : " Only let me lie here, 
noble sir. I am puni^ed for my folly, and must now 
perish here from fatigue and fright." " Never, sweet 
friend, will I desert you 1 " cried Huldbrand, struggling 
in vain to control his furious steed, which began to plunge 
and foam worse than before. At last the knight was glad 
merely to keep him far enough away from the prostrate 
girl to prevent him from adding to her terror. But no 
sooner had he withdrawn a few paces with the frantio 



animal tban she instantly began to call aft«r bim most 
piteously, imagining that he really intended to forsake her 
in this hideous wilderness. He knew not what to do. He 
would gladly have set the raging animal at fall liberty, to 
rush into the night and vent bis fury, had he not feared 
that in this narrow defile he might thunder with his iron- 
sbod hoofs over the very spot where Bertalda lay. 

During this great peril and embarrassment be was inex- 
pressibly rejoiced to bear a wagon coming slowly along 
the stony road behind him. He called for help ; a mascu- 
line voice replied, bade him have patience, but promised 
to aid hini, and soon after two gray horses gleamed through 
the bushes, the white carter's frock of their driver near by, 
followed by the great white sheet with which the wares 
which he was carrying were covered. At a loud command 
from their master's lips, the docile grays stood still. J The 
driver approached the knight and helped him to control 
bis foaming charger. " I see," said be, " what ails the 
beast. When I first went through this region my horses 
behaved no better than he does. It is because an evil 
water sprite lives here who delights in such jests. But 
I have learned a magic charm ; if you will allow me to 
whisper it in your horse's ear, he will become as quiet as 
my grays there." " Try your cure and help us as soon 
as you can ! " exclaimed the impatient knight. 

The wagoner drew the head of the rearing horse down 
to his and said a few woi'ds in his ear. The creature 
instantly stood subdued and silent, and only a quick pant- 
ing and smoking sweat testified to bis previous fury. 
There was little time for Huldbrand to inquire how this 
had been achieved. He agreed with the carter that he 
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should take Beitalda in his wagon, wliich contained bales 
of the softest cotton, so he said, and thus convey her to 
Castle Ringstetten ; the knight would accompany them on 
horseback. But his charger seemed too much exhausted 
hy his previous violence to carry his master so far; there- 
fore, the carter persuaded Huldbrand to get into the wagon 
with Bertalda. The horse could be tied behind. *' The 
road leads down hill," said he, " and it will be easy work 
for my grays." The knight accepted the offer ; he climbed 
into the wagon with Bertalda, the horse followed patiently 
behind, and the carter strode sturdily an^- attentively 
alongside. 4 

In the silence of the ever darkening night, the storm 
dying away in the distance, in the pleasing feeling of 
security and of their comfortable progress, a confidential 
conversation arose between Huldbrand antj Bertalda. 
With caressing words he blamed her for her resentful 
• flight ; she excused herself with humility and emotion, and 
from everything that she said it was as clear as the lamp- 
light which warns the lover amid darkness and mystery 
that his love is awaiting him, that she was fondly attached 
to him. The knight felt the significance of this speech 
far more forcibly than he heeded the meaning of her 
words, and he answered the former only. Suddenly the 
wagoner cried out in a loud voice : *' Up, you grays ! up 
with your feet ! together now, my grays ! Remember 
what you are ! " The knight bent from the wagon and 
saw that the horses had stepped into the midst of tumultu- 
ous water, or, rather, they were almost swimming; the 
wheels of the wagon were flashing and revolving like mill 
wheels; the teamster had mounted the wagon to avoid the 
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growing flood. " What sort of a, road is this ? It leads 
directly into the piiddle of the stream ! " cried Huldbrand 
to his guide- " No, sir," he laughed back ; " it is just the 
other way. The stream runs in the very middle of our 
road. Only look about you and see how everything is 
overflowed." 

In fact, the whole valley was tossed and overswept by 
waves, suddenly aroused and evidently increasing. " It 
is Kiihlebom, the wicked water sprite, who wants to drown 
us ! " exclaimed the knight. " Don't you know a charm 
against him, fellow ? " "I certainly do know one," said 
the driver, "but I can and may not use it before you know 
who I am." " Is this a time for riddles ? " cried the 
knight. " The flood is rising higher and higher, and what 
do I care to know who you are ? " " But it does concern 
you," said the driver, "for I am Kiihlebom! " With this, 
he laughed into the wagon, with a distorted face ; but the 
wagon remained a wagon no longer, the horses were horses ■ 
no longer; everything was changed to foara and froth, 
dissolved into hissing waves, and even the driver reared 
up like a gigantic wave, dragged the vainly struggling 
charger down beneath the waters, and then rose again and 
towered above the heads of the floating pair like a watery 
column, and was about to bury them irrecoverably- 
Then Undine's sweet voice rang through the uproar; ■ 
the moon broke from the clouds, and by its light she was 
seen on the heights above the valley. She rebuked, she 
threatened the floods below ; the menacing tower of water 
disappeared, grumbling and muttering, the waters ran 
gently by in the moonbeams, and Undine, like a white 
dove, plunged from the height, seized the knight and 
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Bertalda, and bore them with her up to a fresh green hit 
of turf on the heights, where she restored them with 
choice refreshments from their exhaustion and terror. Then 
she helped Bertalda upon the white palfrey which had 
brought her thither herself, and thus all three reached 
Castle Ringetetten once more. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I THE JOURNEY TO VIEKNA. 

After this last adventure, life at the castle passed 
quietly and calmly away. The knight recognized more 
and more fully the heavenly goodness of his wife, so 
splendidly shown by her pursuit and rescue in the Black 
Valley, where Kiihlebom's power was again revealed. 
Undine herself felt that peace and security which the 
mind never lacks so l9ng as it is assured that it is in the 
right road, and, moreover, she had many gleams of hope 
and joy in the newly awakened love and esteem of her 
husband. Bertalda, too, showed herself grateful, humble, 
and timid, without assuming any credit for these quali- 
ties. Whenever either of the married couple tried to 
explain to her their reasons for covering the fountain or 
to speak of the adventure in the Black Valley she ear- 
nestly begged them to spare her, as she had already undei^ 
gone too much mortification in regard to the fountain, 
too much terror in regai'd to the Black Valley. Accord- 
ingly she learned nothing further from either of them ; 
and what need was there that she should? Peace and 
joy had taken up their visible abode at Castle Ringstetten. 
All were assured of this, and they imagined that their 
life would henceforth bring forth nothing but pleasant 
flowers and fruits. 

(84) n,„.-,,„,G00gle 
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Amid these refreshing conditions the winter came and 
went, and spring looked in upon happy mortals with its 
bright green buds and its soft blue skies. Spring was as 
light-hearted as they were, and they as serene as spring. 
What wonder that the storks and swallows inspired them 
also with a desire to travel I One day, as they strolled 
towards the source of the Danube, Huldbrand talked of 
the splendor of the noble stream, and how it grew as it 
flowed through fertile regions; how the magnificent city 
of Vienna gleamed from its banks, and it gained added 
power and beauty with every step of its journey. "It 
must be glorious to travel with it as far as Vienna ! " 
broke in Bertalda, but, instantly resuming her present 
modesty and reserve, she blushed and was silent. This 
touched Undine greatly, and, with the liveliest desire to 
gratify her friend, she said : " Well, what is there to 
prevent us from making the journey ? " Bertalda jumped 
with joy, and both women at once began to x**'"* the 
delightful Danube trip in the brightest colors imaginable. 
Huldbrand, too, chimed in merrily; but once he whispered 
anxiously in Undine's ear : " Farther on Kiiblebom's 
power begins again, you know ? " " Let hira do his best," 
she answered laughingly. " I shall be with you, and he 
dares not try any of his tricks before me." Thus the last 
hindrance was removed; preparations for the journey were 
made, and they soon set forth in cheerful mood with the 
brightest anticipations. 

But never wonder, ye mortals, if things do not turn out 
as you expected. The malicious power which lies in wait 
to destroy us, delights to sing its chosen victims to sleep 
with sweet melodies and golden tales, while, on the other 



hand, Heaven's messenger, sent to rescue as, often knocks 
sharply and threateningly at our door. 

During the first few days of the Danube voyage tiiey 
were extremely pleased. Everything grew better and 
more beautiful as they sailed ferther down the proudly 
flowing stream. But in a region otherwise most attract- 
ive, from whose enchanting aspect they had promised 
themselves the utmost pleasure, the unruly Kuhlebom 
quite openly began to show his tormenting power. He 
confined himself to mere pranks, to be sure, because 
Undine often rebuked the angry waves or the contrary 
winds, and the enemy's might was at once changed to 
meek submission; but the attacks were soon renewed, and 
Undine's warnings were again required, so that the mirth 
of the little company of travelers was sadly bushed. 

Then, too, the boatmen were continually whispering 
together in affright, and they looked suspiciously at the 
three passengers, whose very servants began more and 
more to surmise something supernatural and to obey 
their orders with strange looks. Huldbrand frequently 
said in the silence of his own soul: " It is always so when 
like is not matod with like, when man and mermaid form 
an unnatural alliance." Excusing himself, as we are all 
prone to do, he frequently thought : " But I did not know 
that she was a mermaid. It is my misfortune that my 
every step is cursed and disturbed by the caprices of her 
mad kinsman; but it is not my fault." He felt himself 
in some measure strengthened by such thoughts as these; 
but, on the other hand, he became more and more hostile 
and angry towards Undine. He already regarded her 
with sullen glances, and the poor wife plainly understood 
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their meaning. Worn out by grief and by her constant 
efforts to resist Kiihlebom's wiles, she sank into a deep 
sleep towards evening, soothingly rocked by the gentle 
motion of the vessel. 

But hardly had she closed her eyes when every one in 
the boat lancied that he saw, in the very direction where 
he happened to be looking, a most hideous human head, 
rising from the waves, not like that of a person swimming, 
but perfectly upright, as if empaled ujMin the watery 
mirror, but advancing as the boat advanced. Every one 
wished to show the others what alarmed himself, and each 
caught the same look of horror on the other's face, only 
hand and eye were turned in a different direction from 
that where the half-laughing, half-threatening monster 
confronted him. Now that each tried to make the other 
understand the matter, and all exclaimed: "See there! " 
"No, here! " the abominable visions were visible to all, 
and the entire stream about the ship swarmed with the 
most terrible faces. At the shrieks which ai'ose. Undine 
awaked. The mad mob of misshapen faces vanished as 
she opened her eyes. But Huldbrand was enraged hy all 
these hideous jests. He would have broken out into wild 
imprecations had not Undine, with the meekest glances 
and in a low tone of entreaty, said : " For Heaven's sake, 
h'lsband, we are on the water; do not frown upon me 
now." The knight was silent, sat down, and sank into a 
deep revery. Undine whispered in his ear : " Would it 
not be better, dearest, for us to give up this foolish expe- 
dition and return to Castle Ringstetten in peace ? " But 
Huldbrand muttered indignantly : " So I must become a 
prisoner in my own castle? And I may only breathe 



freely so long as the fountain is closed ? Then I •wiah 
that all your crazy kindred — " Here Undine coaxingly 
laid her fair hand upon hia lips. He said no more, and 
sat quietly considering much that Undine had already 
told him. 

Bertalda meantime had given way to aH sorts of strange, 
wandering thoughts. She knew much considering Un- 
dine's origin, and yet not all, and the frightful Kiihlebom, 
in particular, still remained to her a terrible but still 
unanswered riddle, so that she had not even once beard 
his name. Musing on all these mysterious matters, with- 
out being conscious of what she was doing, she imfastened 
a gold necklace which Huldbrand had bought for her 
from a traveling peddler during one of their recent days 
of travel, and let it hang close to the surface of the 
stream, half dreamily enjoying the bright gleam which it 
cast upon the clear sunset waters. Instantly a huge hand 
was stretched up from the Danube, snatched the necklace, 
and disappeared with it beneath the waves. Bertalda 
screamed loudly, and a mocking laugh rang back from the 
bosom of the river. The knight could no longer restrain 
his wrath. Springing up, he poured forth a volley of 
reproaches upon the waters, cursed all who would fain 
force themselves into his kinship and hia life, and chal- 
lenged them, sirens or nixies,' to stand up before his 
bright sword. Meantime Bertalda wept for her lost 
adornment, so dear to her heart, and with her tears 
poured oil upon the knight's fury, while Undine held her 
hand over the edge of the vessel, dipping it in the waves, 
murmuring softly to hei-self, and only occasionally inteiv 
' Water spirits. , -- ■ 
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rupting her strange, mysterious whisper to say implor- 
ingly to her husband : " Do uot scold me, heart's dearest; 
scold as much as you lUte, but do not reproach me here 
and now. You know why ! " And his tongue, stunmer- 
ing with rage at these words, was immediately silent so far 
as she was concerned. She then brought up in her wet 
hand, which she had held beneath the waves, a wonder- 
fully beautiful coral necklace, glittering so splendidly that 
those who saw it were almost dazzled. " Take this," she 
said, offering it kindly to Bertalda. "I have had this 
brought here to make up for your loss; so do not be trou- 
bled any more, poor child." But the knight sprang 
between them. He tore the beautiful jewel from Undine's 
hand, flung it back into the flood, and cried, burning with 
rage: "So you still keep up relations with them? In 
the name of all the witches, stay with them with all 
your gifts, and leave us mortals in peace, you enchan- 
tress ! " 

With staring eyes and tears streaming down her cheeks, 
poor Undine gazed at him, the hand still extended with 
which she had so kindly offered her handsome present to 
Bertalda. Then she began to weep more violently, like a 
perfectly innocent and deeply grieved child. At last she 
said iaintly : •* Alas, dear friend, alas, farewell ! They 
shall not harm you ; only remain true, that I may ward 
them off from you. Alas, I must go, must go in this 
early dawn of youth, O woe, O woe, what have you 
done I O woe, O woe ! " 

And she vanished over the side of the boat. Did she 
plunge into the flood, or did she flow away with it? No 
one knew; it seemed like both and like neither. But 
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aoon she had glided away with the Danube ; only tiny 
wavelets still whispered sobbingly about the boat, and it 
almost seemed as ii they said : " O woe, O woe I Alas, 
be true I O woe I " 

But Huldbrand lay, weeping hot tears, upon the deck 
of the ship, and a deep swoon soon wrapped the unhappy 
man in consoling oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF HOLDBBAND's FaBTHBE PATE. 

Shall we say alas I or luckily! our mourning is not en- 
during ? I mean that deep grief welling up from the very 
wellsprings of life, which is so one with the loved and lost 
that he ceases to be lost, and which would fain pay sacred 
tribute to his image for the rest of life, until the gates 
through which he has passed are opened to admit us, too. 
There are, indeed, some good men who really do thus con- 
secrate their lives, but still the first, genuine grief does not 
last ; other and foreign images crowd in between. We 
learn at last the transitoriness of all earthly things, even 
of our grief, and I therefore say: "Alas that our grief is 
not enduring ! " 

The lord of Eingstetten learned this, too ; whether for 
his welfai'e or not we shall hear in the course of this 
story. At first he could do nothing but weep bitterly, as 
poor, friendless Undine had wept when he tore the bright 
jewel from her hand, that trinket with which she thought 
to make such handsome atonement. And then he stretched 
forth liis hand as she had done, and wept again as she had 
done. He cherished the secret hope that he might even 
melt and dissolve wholly into tears at last, and has not a 
similar thought flashed through the brain of many of 
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UB with painful pleasure in the midst of great grief? 
Bertalda wept with him, and for a long time they led a 
silent life side by side in the castle of Ringstetten, wor- 
shiping Undine's memory, and almost foi^etting their 
own previous attachment. Aceoi-dingly, the good Undine 
at this time often came to Huldbrand in dreams ; she 
caressed him gently and lovingly, and then went away weep- 
ing silently, so that on awakening he often hardly knew 
why his cheeks were so wet. Was it from her tears or 
only from his own ? 

But these dream visions became more rare as time 
passed on, and the knight's grief became fainter, and yet, 
perhaps, he might never in his life have cherished any other 
wish than thus to think of Undine in silence and to talk 
of her, had not the old fisher appeared at the castle unex- 
pectedly and most earnestly required Bertalda to return 
as his child. He had heard of Undine's disappearance, 
and he could no longer permit Bertalda to linger at the 
' castle with its widowed lord. " For whether my daughter 
loves me or not," said he, " I do not now inquire, but her 
honor is at stake, and vfhere that commands there is 
nothing more to be said," 

This state of mind on the part of the old iisher, and the 
solitude which threatened to overwhelm the knight in every 
hall and corridor of the desolate castle after Bertalda's de- 
parture, awoke that which had hitherto slumbered and had 
been completely forgotten in his sorrow for Undine, — 
Huldbrand's fancy for the beautiful Bertalda.1 The fishei^ 
man had many objections to urge against the proposed 
marriage. Undine had been very dear to the old man, 
and he thought that no one was really sure yet wliether 
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the loved and vanished giii were really dead or no. But 
if her body indeed lay stiff and cold upon the bed of the 
Danube or drifted with the waves into the ocean, then 
Bertalda was not free from guilt in her death, and it was 
not seemly for her to step into the place of the poor, sup- 
planted wife. But the fisher was very fond of the knight 
aa well. The entreaty of his daughter, who had become 
far more gentle and submissive, as well as her tears for 
Undine, did their work, and he must, finally, have been 
obliged to give bis consent, for he remained, without re- 
monstrance, at the castle, and a courier was dispatched to 
fetch Father Heilmann, who had blessed Undine and 
Huldbrand in former happy days, to the knight's second 
marriage. 

But the pious man had hardly read through the letter 
of the lord of Ringatetten when he set out for the castle 
in far greater hasto than the messenger had shown in com- 
ing to seek him. When his breath failed him in his rapid 
course, or his old limbs ached with fatigue, he used to 
say to Iiimself : " Perhaps I may still prevent the wrong; 
then sink not, thou withered body, until the goal is 
reached 1 " And with renewed strength he would force 
himself to rise again, and walk and walk, without rest or 
repose, until he entered the leafy courtyard of Castle 
Ringstetten late one evening. 

The lovers were sitting arm in arm under the trees, the 
old fisher beside them, in thoughtful mood. No sooner did 
they recognize Father Heilmann than they sprang up and 
ran to meet and welcome him. But he, without many words, 
strove to draw the knight into the castle with him. When 
Huldbrand showed surprise and hesitated to obey his ear- 
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nest aigns the pious priest said: "Why should I wait to' 
speak with you in secret, my lord of RiDgstett«n? What 
I have to say to you concerns Bertalda and the fisherman 
quite as closely, and what one must hear sooner or later 
may as well be heard as soon as possible. Are you, then, 
so very certain, Sir Huldbrand, that your first wife ia 
really dead ? It scarcely seems so to me. I will say noth- 
ing further, indeed, of the mysterious conditions in which 
she may now exist, for I have no certain knowledge on 
this point. But she was a most true and loyal wife — so 
much is beyond a doubt — and for fourteen nighta she has 
stood, in dreams, by my bed, ringing her tender hands in 
anguish and incessantly sighing : ' Ob, prevent him, dear 
father ! I still live ! Oh, save his life I Oh, save his soul I ' 
I did not understand what this vision of the night meant ; 
then your messenger came, and I have hastened hither 
not to bind but to part those who may not be joined 
together. Leave her, Huldbrand! Leave him, Bertaldal 
He still belongs to another, and do you not see grief for 
his lost wife upon his pale cheeks ? No lover looks like 
that, and the spirit says to me : ' If you leave him not 
you shall never, never know joy.' " 

The three felt in their inmost hearts that Father Heil- 
mann spoke the truth, but they tried not to believe it. 
Even the old fisher was now so deluded that he thought 
that there was no other way out of it than that which they 
had so often discussed together lately. Therefore, they all 
struggled with wild and stormy haste against the priest's 
warnings, until at last he left the castle, shaking his head 
and sad at heart, refusing to accept the shelter offered 
even for a single night, or even to enjoy any of the re- 
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freshments proffered, Huldbrand, however, persuaded 
himself that the priest was a mere fanatic, and he sent at 
day dawn for a father from the nearest monastery, who, 
without hesitation, promised to perform the ceremony in 
a few days. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 



THE ENIOHT 8 DBBAH. 



It was between daylight and dawn that the knight lay- 
on 'his couch, half waking, half sleeping. Whenever he 
tried to fall wholly asleep it was as if some terror stood 
in his way and scared him back into wakefulness, be- 
cause specters haunted his slumbers. But if he seriously 
strove to arouse himself, great swans seemed to wave their 
wings above his head with soothing, billowy motion, 
which again plunged him into that unceriiain statfi be- 
tween waking and sleeping, pleasantly lulled. But at 
last, however, he must have fallen fast asleep, for it seemed 
to him as if the murmuring swans had lifted him on 
strong wings and borne him far away over land and sea, 
singing most sweetly as they moved. " The swan song 1 
the swan song ! " he kept repeating over and over to him- 
self. "Is not that a sure sign of death?" But it prob- 
ably had another meaning still. 

Suddenly he seemed to be soaring above the MediterT 
ranean Sea. A swan sang musically in his ear that this 
was the Mediterranean Sea, and as he gazed down into 
the waves they suddenly turned to pure crystal, so that 
he could look through them down to the very bottom of 
the ocean. He was greatly delighted, for he could see 

'"•> ogle 
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Undiae as she sat beneath the clear domes of crystal. To 
be sure, she was weeping bitterly, and looked far more 
melancholy than during those happy days which they had 
spent together at Castle Ringstetten, particularly at first, 
and afterwards, too, just before they began the ill-fated 
journey down the Danube. The knight could not help 
thinking very seriously of all these things, but it seemed 
as if Undine were not aware of his presence. 

Meantime Kiihlebom approached her and began to re- 
prove her for weeping. Then she drew herself up and. 
looked him in the face with such dignity and authority that 
he was almost alarmed. " Although I, too, now dwell here 
beneath the waters," said she, "yet I have brought my 
soul with me, and therefore I may well be allowed to 
weep, even if you cannot imagine what such tears are. 
They, too, are blessed, as everything is blessed to one who 
has a true and faithful soul." He shook his head incred- 
ulously, and, after some consideration, said : " And yet, 
niece, you are subject to our elemental laws, and yet you 
must pronounce his doom if he marries again and is untrue 
to you." " Up to this hour he is still a widower," said 
Undine, " and he still loves and mourns me." " But at 
the same time he is a betrothed lover," said Kiihlebom, 
with a scornful laugh, " and let but a couple of days 
elapse and the priestly blessing will be pronounced, and 
then you must slay the bigamist." " I cannot," smiled 
Undine in return, "I have sealed up the fountain 
securely against myself ahd all my race." "But if he 
leaves his castle," replied Kohlebom, " or if he allows the 
fountain to be reopened? For he certainly pays but little 
heed to all these points." " For that very reason," said 
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Undine, and she smiled again through her tears, "for 
that very reason he is now hovering in spirit above the 
Mediterranean Sea, and dreaming oi this very conversa- 
tion of ours, as a warning. I arranged all tbia most care- 
fully." Then Kiihlebom looked up indignantly at the 
knight, threatened him, stamped his foot, and darted away 
through the waves like an arrow shot from the how. It 
seemed as if he swelled to the size of a whale in his mal- 
ice. The swans again began to sing, t« wave tlieir wings, 
and to fly; the knight felt aa if they were floating over 
mountains and streams, and at last floated back to Castle 
Ringstetten, where he awoke in his own bed. 

He did, indeed, awake in his own bed, and his page 
came in and informed him that Father Heilmann was still 
lingering in the neighborhood ; he had met him yester- 
day evening in the forest, in a hut which he had woven of 
branches and covered with moss and twigs. To the ques- 
tion what he was doing there, since be would not utter 
the nuptial benediction, he had answered ; " There are 
other benedictions still, besides the wedding one, and, 
although I did not come for the wedding, I may have 
come for a very different ceremony. We must be pre- 
pared for all things. Besides, mourning and marrying are 
not so widely separated ; all who are not willfully blinded 
know this full well." 

The knight's reflections as to these words and his 
dreams were many and strange. But it is very hard to 
give up anything that we have once firmly determined to 
do, and so all remained as it was. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

HOW THE KNIGHT -HULDBEAND WAS MARRIED. 

If I should tell you how things went at the wedding 
festival at Castle Ringstetten, you would feel as if you 
beheld a quantity of bright and pleasant things crowded 
closely together, but all overspread with a black crape, 
through whose darkening veil the whole splendor looked 
less like a pleasure than a jest at the nothingness of all 
earthly joys. This was not at all because any ghostly 
confusion disturbed the festal mirth, for we already know 
that the castle was now set free from the pranks of the 
threatening water sprites. But the knight and the fisher 
and all the guests felt as if the chief person was still miss- 
ing from the feast, and as if the universally beloved and 
gentle Undine must be tliat chief personage. 

Whenever a door opened all eyes involuntarily turned 
that way, and if it was nothing more than the steward 
with new dishes, or the cup-bearer with a draught of still 
more precious wine, they again looked sadly downcast 
and the flashes of wit and merriment which had been kin- 
dled here and there were extinguished by the dew of 
melancholy memories. The bride was the most light- 
minded of all and therefore the most content ; but even 
to her it seemed singular at times that she should be 
(90) I . C.ooi^lc 
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sitting at the head of the table in her green myrtle wreath 
and gold-embroidered gown, while Undine lay at the 
bottom of the Danube, a cold, stiff corpse, or drifted with- 
the waves out into the ocean. For since her father had 
suggested something of this sort his words were continu- 
ally ringing in her ears, and to-day, in paiticular, she could 
not forget them for an instant. 

The company broke up almost before night fell; not 
dispersed by the impa^en^ of the bridegroom, as wed- 
ding parties often arerTbut constrained only by joyless 
melancholy and forebooTngs of evil. Bertalda went with . 
her women, the knight with his pages, to lay aside their 
cumbrous wedding garments; there was no thought at 
this gloomy feast of the usual merry, frolicsome escort of 
bridesmaids and best men, 

Bertalda tried to be cheerful. She ordered a splendid 
set of ornaments, which Huldbrand bad given her,' together 
with rich dresses and veils, to be spread before her that 
she might select the brightest and most beautiful to wear 
next morning. Her maids were delighted at this oppor- 
tunity to chatter gayly withtheir young mistress, nor did 
they fail to praise the beauty of the bride in the'Iiveliest 
terms. They became more and more absorbed in these 
considei-ations, until at last Bertalda, looking into a mii^ 
ror, sighed: "Ah, but do you not see all the freckles that 
are coming here on the side of my neck? " They looked 
and saw that it really was as their beautiful mistress said, 
but they declared them to be nothing but beauty spots, 
tiny spots which only added to the whiteness of her deli- 
cate skin. Bertalda shook her head and insisted that they 
were and always would be a blemish, " And I could get 
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rid of them," she sighed at last, ^'but the castle fouiitaia 
has been closed, from which I once used to get such 
precious, skin-purifying water. If I only had a bottle of 
it nowl" "Is that all?" laughed an agile maid, and 
slipped from the room. " She would never be so foolish," 
cried Bertalda, agreeably surprised, " as to have the stone 
rolled away from the fountain to-night 1 " 

They already heard men moving about the courtyard, 
and they could see from the window the complaisant 
damsel lead them directly to the fountain, and see that 
they carried crowbars and other tools on their shoulders. 
" It certainly is my wish," smiled Bertalda, " if it only 
does not take them too long," And, happy at the thought 
that a single hint from her was now' enough to accomplish 
what had once been so painfully denied her, she watched 
the progress of the work in the moonlit castle courtyard. 

The men lifted the huge stone with great exertion ; 
now and then, indeed, one would sigh, remembering that 
they were undoing the work of their former beloved mis- 
tress. But the task was, however, much easier than they 
had supposed. It seemed as if some power within the 
fountain lent its aid to raise the stone. "It certainly 
seems," said the amazed workmen one to the other, " as if 
the water within were changed to a spouting jet." And 
the stone rose higher and higher, and, almost without the 
help of the workmen, rolled slowly to the ground with a 
hollow sound. But from the mouth of the spring arose 
something like a majestic white column of water ; at first 
they thought that their conjecture as to the jet was cor- 
rect, until they found that the ascending figure was a pale 
woman veiled in white. She wept bitterly, raised her 
I ,GtH)'^le 
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hands above her head and wrung them in an^sh, and 
moved with slow and serious steps towards the castle. 
The servants made way for her, while the bride with her 
maids stood, pale and stiff with hon'or, at the window. 
As the figure passed close beneath the room where she 
stood it looked up at her, moaning, and Bertalda fancied 
that she recognized Undine's pale features beneath the 
veil. Onward came the woeful form, sad, reluctant, and 
slow, as if going to the gallows. Bertalda shrieked and 
bade some one call the knight ; none of the attendants 
dared to stir from the spot, and even the bride herself 
became mute once more, as if trembling at the sound of 
her own voice. 

While they still stood timidly at the window, motion- 
less as statues, the mysterious wanderer had reached the 
castle, climbed tlie familiar stairs, traversed the familiar 
corridors, still in silence and in tears, Alas, with what 
different emotions she had once wandered here ! 

But the knight had dismissed his pages. Half undressed, 
in troubled mood, he stood before a large mirror ; a can- 
dle burned dimly beside him. There was a knock at the 
door, a gentle, gentle finger tap. Undine used to knock in 
that way when she wisiied to tease him in sport. " It is 
all mere imagination I " he said to himself at last. " I 
must rejoin my bride." "You must, indeed, but she ia 
the bride of death ! " he heard a plaintive voice say from 
without, and then lie saw in the mirror that the door 
opened slowly, slowly, and the white wanderer entered 
in and carefully fastened it behind her. " They have 
opened the fountain," said she slowly, "and now I am 
here, and now you must die," He felt in the arrested 
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beating of his heart that it was indeed so, but he covered 
his eyes with his hands and said : " Do not drive me mad 
with fright in the hour of my death. If you have a 
hideous face behind that veil, then do not hft it, but con- 
demn me .without forcing me to see you." "Alas," 
replied the wanderer, "will you not look upon me but 
once more? I am as beautiful as when you wooed me by 
the lake shore." " Oh, would it were so ! " sighed Huld- 
brand, " and would I might die by one kiss from you." 
" Gladly, my dearest," said she, and she threw back her 
veil, and her sweet face smiled forth in heavenly beauty. 
Trembling with love and coming death, the knight bent 
towards her. She kissed him with a celestial kiss, but 
she did not release him. She pressed him closer and 
closer and wept as if she would weep away her very soul. 
Tears sprang to the knight's eyes, and swelled his breast 
with blissful pain, until at last he ceased to breathe 
and sank softly back from her fair arms, a corpse, upon 
the pillows of his couch. 

" I have wept him to death ! " said she to the servants 
who met her in the anteroom, and she passed slowly 
through the midst of the terror-stricken people into the 
fountain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW KKIGHT HULIARAflD WAS BUBIBD. 

Father Heilmann came to the castle as soon as the 
death of the lord of Ringstetten was made known in the 
neighborhood, and he appeared at the very hour when 
the monk who had married the ill-fated pair fled from the 
door, overcome with fear and awe. " It is well," answered 
Heilmann when he was informed of this, " and now my 
oHice begins, and I have no assistant." He at once began 
to comfort the bride, now become a widow, little fruit as 
his words could produce in her worldly and frivolous soul. 

The old fisher, on the contrary, although grieved to 
the heart, accepted the fate which had overtaken his 
daughter and his son-in-law in a far better spirit, and, 
while Bertalda never ceased accusing Undine as a mur- 
deress and an enchantress, the old man said patiently: "It 
could not have been otherwise. I see nothing in it but 
the judgment of God, and probably no one mourns Huld- 
brand's death more truly than she who was compelled to 
destroy him, the poor, forsaken Undine ! " He then 
helped to arrange the funeral ceremonies as beseemed the 
dead man's rank. He was to be buried in a churchyard 
within whose holy precincts all the graves of his ancestors 
lay, and which they, as well as himself, had endowed with 
rich privileges and gifts. His shield and helmet already 
(104) 
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lay upon his coffin, to be lowered into the grave with him, 
for Lord Huldbrand of Ringst«tten had died the last of 
his race. 

The mourners began their melancholy march, sing- 
ing sad songs beneath the bright, cloudless blue sky ; 
Father Heilmann went before with a lofty crucifix, and 
the comfortless Bertalda followed, supported by her aged 
father. Suddenly they saw in the midst of the black-clad 
mourners in the widow's train a snow-white figure, closely 
veiled, wringing its hands and moaning piteously- Those 
nearest to it were seized with secret dread ; they shrank 
away, by this motion terrifying still more those by whose 
side the white stranger now moved, so that the funeral 
procession was almost thrown into confusion. A few sol- 
diers were so bold as to address the figure, and to wave it 
from their road, but it slipped from under their hands, and 
was immediately seen again following the corpse with 
slow and solemn step. At last, in consequence of the 
constant shrinking away of the attendants, it came directly 
behind Bertalda. It now moved with such exceeding 
slowness that the widow was unaware of its presence, and 
it moved along behind her undisturbed, with the utmost 
modesty and propriety. 

This went on until they reached the churchyard and the 
funeral procession formed a circle about the open grave. 
Then Bertalda saw her unbidden companion, and, half in 
tenor, half in wrath, she ordered her to stand back from 
- the knight's grave. But the veiled figure shook her head 
in gentle denial, and raised her hands to Bertalda as if in 
humble entreaty, by which Bertalda was greatly moved, 
and could but remember with teara how kindly Undine 
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